Real Help Toward 


e Operating Economy 








*Nalco Specialized Chemical Services for the pulp and paper 
industry begin at the water inlet to the mill and go right 
through the paper processes to the waste water outlet. All 
developed to combine the right chemicals for the job with 
expert technical assistance in their application. Truly, a real 
help in progressive mills toward better finished products 
produced at lower cost with greater operating economy. 

Bulletin 55 details Nalco Services available to you. Your 
copy sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6232 West 66th Place © Chicago 38, Illinois 
In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


® 





SYSTEM . Serving the Paper Industry through Practical Applied Science 





G-© dual-stage’ bleaching 


H,O, or Na,O, 
Na,O. SiO, 
Na OH or H,SO, 





DUAL-STAGE BLEACHING 
SULFITE — SEMI-SULFITE OR NEUTRAL 
SULFITE PULPS 

















BLEACH SOLUTION MIXER 














ROTAMETER 








CHEST 
UNBLEACHED 4% 
PULP | CONSISTENCY 


RETENTION 
TOWER 





HYPO TOWER 





uF FEEDER 











— Blower 
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or Ca (O C1), < DENODULIZER TO 
1 ~ ROTO-PULPER MACHINE 
, ROTO-PULPER | } | i CHEST 


STEAM 














DILUTION WATER 


... the modern system 





that’s (1p) ways better! 


Better because — 


. initial investment is low 

. operating costs per ton are lower than all other present methods 
a minimum of floor space is required 

. only one operator per shift is needed 

yield loss is sharply reduced 

it permits bleaching to maximum brightness 

color reversion or loss of brightness is kept to a minimum 
the system is fully continuous with precision control 

. there’s no measurable change in pulp physicals 

it’s particularly adaptable to pulps with high permanganate 
or chlorine number 


SWC MNAUAWH = 


This latest achievement of Jackson & Church engineers .. . the Dual-Stage Bleaching 
System ... features continuous, fully automatic high density bleaching. The resultant 
pulp is of superior quality, attaining the highest possible brightness combined with the 
lowest loss of yield or shrinkage. The Dual-Stage Bleachng System is 10 ways better, 
and it can make possible tremendous savings over your present bleaching system. 


Contact your nearest representative *Combination of hypochlorite and peroxide in one stage 


The Tayler Corp. Homad Services Ltd. John D. Homan M. O. Grove & Co. Jas. Brinkley & Co. 
46 Trinity Place 1445 Crescent St. 714 S. Orleans Ave. 310 Sacramento St. 417 Ninth Ave. So. 
New York 6, N. Y. Montreal 25, P.Q. Tampa 6, Fla. San Francisco 11, Calif. Seattle 4, Wash. 

Phone BO 9-6496 Phone Belair 5419 Phone Tampa 8-3952 Phone Yukon 6-1611 Phone Maine 0062 


—_@> JACKSON & CHURCH CO. sscinaw, micnic 
Work well done since eighty-one 
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“Your JOINTS 


really solved ore gaa 
a Problem ENGINEER 
for us 


( v7 % 
in this Paper 


Converting Plant 


Low ht (freedom from 
, a friction drag) is the key to Barco’s 
Free-Floating, Low ¥ “‘free-floating’’ revolving joint instal- 
Torque Installations. ~* . lations. With this type of installation, 
‘i . § ye ) Barco offers numerous advantages: 
G power savings as high as 50%... very 
low maintenance requirements... 
o- quick, easy accessibility of parts... 
i better temperature control ... ability 
Better Temperature of 4 to withstand vibration and hard usage. 
Control. Take a look at Barco’s new Type 
4 IBR Revolving Joint. Note the wide 
spacing between bearings which holds 
ae bearing loads and wear to a minimum. 
ie Adiseting. Let us give you the complete story; 
ask for recommendations. BARCO 
All Parts Easily MANUFACTURING CO., 526H 
Hough Street, Barrington, Ill. (A 
Chicago Suburb). In Canada: The 
Holden Co., Ltd. 


% eo yig REF ergy : 12 dey 
eS 6.4 Dia SSS 
Left: Ability to stand up under high 
speed, continuous duty on large and 
small coating rolls has made these 
Barco Joints popular with the user. 


——- = BARCO 


= ore 


ie 
| ad 


= | ey 
For complete information on this new Type 


IBR Revolving Joint, send for Bulletin 300. 
For Paper Machine Dryers, Calenders, 
Paper Converting Equipment 


Up to 50% 
Power Savings. 


Low Maintenance, 


Accessible. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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Large Capacity, 
SERIES 95 


For steam, air, gas, oil, water or other fluid. 
Sizes Vs", Ye", V2", %”, 1”. Outlet pressures 
from 2 to 30 psi; 15 to 150 psi. Easily installed— 
no external control lines. 


Bulletin C-95 illustrates and describes new 
internal construction features which give higher 
capacity and close regulation. Write for your 
copy today. 


FISHE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


LtADS THE INDUSTRY IN RESEARCH FOR 
OETTER PRESSURE AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL 
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starch for paper 


plus the help of NATIONAL paper specialists 


pulp to packaging 





NATIONAL has a completely staffed laboratory de- 
voted exclusively to paper service problems. We are 
starch specialists. Our research laboratory is constantly 
exploring ways to derive new paper-making products 
from starch by truly chemical means: the introduction 
of new chemical groups or radicals into the starch 


molecule. Many NATIONAL developments are now in 
highly successful use in the paper field. 

Our paper Technical Service staff is ready to match 
its time with yours in developing special starch prop- 
erties or in applying developed starch properties to 
your products. A few examples are given below: 





PAPER MAKING 


[__] CATO STARCH, « new headbox 
additive, is based on a cationic derivative, 
with high affinity for cellulose fibers. It 
improves the strength factors of paper, suchas 
mullen, pick, fold and tensile. It gives 
excellent retention of fillers and pigments. 
Improves formation and finish. Frequently 
permits increased speeds without loss of 
strength. 


oo) HYDROSEAL, a dry beater additive 
that simulates the gelatinous substance formed 
by pulp hydration. A cold-water-swelling 
additive that often permits reduced beater 
time. No special preparation or expensive 
cooking equipment necessary. It improves 
mullen, pick, fold, finish and formation. 


[| OxtDIZED STARCHES of various 
viscosities with exceptional stability, excellent 
color, high strength for tub and calender 
sizing. 


|_| HOOSIER CORN STARCH, a thick 


cooking, pearl corn starch for beater sizing. 





|_| HOOSIER PEARL CORN STARCH 
pH, ideal for enzyme conversion for tub 
sizings, or other enzyme applications. 


[| CARBOXYMETHYL STARCH (cM) 
is sodium salts of carboxymethyl ethers of 
starch for use in calender sizing to improve 
gloss ink printability. Applications also in tub 
sizing and specialty coatings. 


COATING 


= FLOKOTE, an unusually stable 
oxidized starch for finest coating operations. 
Its superior color and clarity gives highest 
gloss and brightness to coatings. High 
strength and good flow characteristics. 


NADEX 350, a specialty dextrin for 


high solids machine and brush coating. 


NU-FILM, a new, specially treated 


starch with superior greaseproofing 


properties. 








CONVERTING 


= DURA-BOND, for combining 
corrugated board. Extra rapid rate of 
gelatinization and higher viscosity on cooking. 
Speeds up production. Increases bonding 
strength. 


COLD WATER SWELLING 
ADHESIVE, in dehydrated form, for clean, 


rapid adhesive operations. 


SEAM AND BOTTOM PASTES 
a wide variety of specialty adhesives — liquid 
and dry for all types of bags. 


|__| TUBE WINDING AND 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES, cold-water- 
swelling, cook-up, and prepared types to 
fit all operations. 


Ww CHECK THE STARCHES you'd like 


to know more about for use in: 











STARCHES - RESYNS®> ADHESIVES 


Address: NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


270 Madison Ave., New York16 + 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 32 * 735 Battery St., San Francisco 11  ¢ and other principal cities. 
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keeps lube oil flowing 


at closely-controlled temperatures 
in this Sprout-Waldron Refiner 


ROSS EXCHANGER 


Reducing diameters of fiber bundles from chem- 
ically-cooked wood chips and waste paper stock 
with a rubbing-brushing action, the average 
Sprout-Waldron 36-2 Refiner measures less than 
8 ft. overall and operates on 400 to 450 hyp. at 
900 rpm. 

Because of the extreme bearing load, both feed 
end and tail end bearings must receive an ade- 
quate supply of properly cooled lube oil — and 
they do! Totally enclosed in the base as an in- 
tegral part of the unit’s complete oil circulating 
system is a Ross Type BCF Exchanger. Lubrica- 
tion temperatures are closely controlled. 

“We selected Ross Exchangers because of our 
experience with them on other products. In addi- 
tion, they had a unit that met our specifications 
exactly,” states Sprout, Waldron & Company, 
Inc. 

Throughout the paper and pulp industry, Ross 
Exchangers are regularly furnished components 
on: engines, calendars, centrifugal pumps, drying 
machines, rewinders and grinders . . . to cool lube 
oil, jacket water and hydraulic fluid. 





Pre-engineered and fully standardized, all 
copper and copper alloy Ross Type BCF Ex- 
changers are readily available to fulfill the most 
rigid requirements for thermal efficiency and 
ruggedness. For more detailed information, re- 
quest Bulletin 1.1K5. 


KEWANEE-ROss CORPORATION 
1430 WEST AVENUE © BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
ta Canada: Kewanee-Ross of Canada Limited , Toronto 5, Ont. 








Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS © SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS, 
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for “Good Cooking’ 


at Doctortown 





Shown above is one of two 12-ft. inside diameter by 
55-ft., face to face digesters recently built by Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company for Rayonier Inc., at Doctortown, Georgia. Both 
digesters are built of Type 316 ELC stainless clad steel. 
Digesters are typical examples of the type of steel plate 
work CB&I is equipped to build. We also fabricate and erect 
'|: chip tanks, pulp tanks, acid tanks, accumulators, blow tanks, 
a | elevated water tanks, Conkey Evaporators, and Marx Savealls. 
k! We build structures of carbon steel, carbon steel 
clad or lined with non-corrosive metals or from solid 
‘| mon-corrosive metals. Our four strategically located plants have 
| complete facilities for pickling and painting fabricated 
| steel plates and for x-raying and stress-relieving 
to code requirements. 
Estimates or quotations on any Horton® welded steel 
; plate structure may be had by writing our nearest office. 
There is no obligation on your part. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


séstwmeal Id Detroit, 26...........-....1566 Lafayette Building Pittsburgh, Sar y ~y Alcoa Building 

on A i UES Se: ist Noth 30th Street a... 2143 C & | Life Building Salt Lake City, 4........ 527 West 17th South Street 
«aa eT Devonshire Street - Angeles, 17...... 1559 General Petroleum Building Sen Pranslons, 4. .....cc000- 1547—200 Bush Street 
Chicago, Miiseindedeaeanae McCormick Building Sp ea 3350—165 Broadway Building | ' aaa 1327 Henry Building 
Gloveland, 15... cccccccces 2sT Midland Building Philadelphia. 3....1653—1700 Walnut Street Building BS  Sbiticcbaeseesdeuweenes 1651 Hunt Building 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT 
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Over 750 Installations 
in 22 Countries 
Throughout the World he 


THE 3 BASIC TREATMENTS 
IN YOUR STOCK PREPARATION 





EACH STOCK requires one or more of these basic treatments. 







EACH MORDEN MACHINE is engineered, standardized and 


proven in one of these basic treatments. 
EACH MILL’S requirements suggest various applications. 


OUR EXPERIENCE in assisting mills to develop simple, 
effective and economical stock preparation systems is available 


to you upon request. 





GA Ve ei 2 


. 
(tr A 


—w > ae 










-+-for completely defibering all 
pulps, papers and brokes leven 
wet strength) without auxiliary 
equipment. 


, \ 
i 












STUFF I [MAKER 


.+. for cutting or shortening 
where required to obtain specific 
sheet properties. 






MORDEN 
STOCK MAKER® 


J 


.+- for brushing, fibrillating and 


hydrating indiyidual fibers for 
maximum strength development. STOCK PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


a oe W 


Other Representatives in most paper-making countries. CORBETT BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 








Northeastern States Representatives: 
ORTON CORPORATION, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Midwestern States Representatives: 
DAN B. CHAPMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 


Makes The Big 
Difference In 


DRYER FELTS 
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*Asbestos yarns woven into the face of patented Woodberry 887 dryer 
felts at scientifically determined intervals give you longer wear and 
smoother operation, Paper mills have learned to count on lowered 
steam consumption and consistent quality with Woodberry 887. For 
dryer felts that are low on cost, high on performance, specify 
Woodberry 887. 


Wt. Vernou- 





WwW Vile One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout 


TURNER HALSEY 


production to assure uniformity in 
all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry prod- 
ucts. Here fabric thickness after 
weaving is being gauged. 





Main Office: 40 Worth St. » New York 
Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta « Baltimore + Boston + Los Angeles 
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30 tons per day per unit 


That's the production of these two Fibremasters 


at Anglo-Canadian. Rugged machines for rugged work. 
Power usage only 160 HP per unit. 
Freeness drop from 750 cc to 500 ec (CSF). 

The Fibremaster, though it requires relatively small This latest triumph of Jones engineer 
floor space, has twice the capacity of the well-known ing provides completely automatic, 
Jones High-Speed Refiner — without sacrificing reliable control of plug ad- 
any of the features that have made the smaller justment for uniform, pre-determined 
machine 80 popular. treatment throughout your run, less 

ie . operating horsepower, adequate protec 

eral utility unit, on all stocks from news tion for plug and chell fillings if power 

to rag, the Fibremaster combines flexibility, or stock flow fails. Easily installed om 

improved stock control, low power and maintenance any Jones Jordan, Fibremaster, Stock- 

cost. Ask your Jones representative or write master or Refiner- Write today for our 
Bulletin No. EDJ-1057. 


for Bulletin No. 1035. 


Now available with AccRU-SET® 
automatic plug adjustment 


As a gen 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
K PREPARATION MACHINERY 


BUILDERS OF QuaLitTyY stoc 


July, 1s I I & 








from Mill 
check-up 
to finished 


felt. 




















HUYCK 
FELTS 


first in quality... first in service 
F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
Established 1870 - Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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The Huyck custom design operation is sparked by a Huyck field service- 
man. Experienced and capable, he works with you on your felt require- 
ments, then transmits this exact information to the Huyck designers. 


Nine designers analyze all the requisites for each felt Huyck makes for 
you. Every element of its construction is tailored exactly to the specifica- 
tions which will suit your machine precisely — to provide maximum effi- 
ciency at lowest cost per ton. 


Consider service carefully when you buy felts: it must always 
be complete and dependable. As the Huyck service record 
proves, Huyck felts — with Huyck service — mean better pro- 
duction and lower costs for you. 
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How a Smallpox Epidemie Started the 


First Mass Produetion of 


In A. D. 735 a smallpox epidemic struck Japan. To drive out 
the “evil spirits’”’ believed to have been the cause of the disease, 
Empress Shotoku sanctioned the printing of a million paper 
prayers. Each prayer was to be enshrined within an ornate 
wooden pagoda eight inches high and approximately four 
inches in diameter at the base. Requiring six years to com- 
plete, the project led to the first large-scale production of paper 
and to the world’s first text printing upon sheets of paper. Just 
as this event contributed to the progress of paper-making, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company promotes progress in 


modern papermaking by supplying high-grade raw materials 
to the nation’s leading mills. Contact your supplier or write 


direct for details. 





A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, 
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Decatur, Ill. 
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QUALITy 
STALEY ® PRODUCTS 
FOR PAPER MAKERS 


Staley Sizing Starches 







A full ran 
ge of starch 
b es ond dextri 
eater, surface or calender ia _ 






Staley Corrugating and 
Laminating Adhesives 






Finer corr i 
Ugating starch 
: es, s i . 
nating and bag odhesives Pecial lami. 






AoA Staley Coating Adhesives 
} ches and dextrins Give bette 
oF machine or brush coating oor 







Staley Plasticizers 






Ss e 
weetose and Stale orn yr P ore 
Yso Syry, 
ideal softening Cogents for glassine Poper, 
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Designed for maximum chip capacity, this belt 
conveyor employs Link-Belt 45° idlers. Note 
use of belt training idler in foreground for 
extended belt life. 





SURE ROAD TO LOWER HANDLING COSTS 
... Catty the load via link-Belt belt comveyors 


LINK-BELT offers you 
the “total engineering” 
so necessary for top efficiency 


DESIGNED FOR OVERALL 
EFFICIENCY—Because of its 
unrivaled experience, Link- 
Belt can do a better job of 
gathering and analyzing all 
data. Proposals reflect this 
understanding of the most 
practical way to fit individual conveyors into your 
overall system requirements for best results. 





BUILT FOR LONG-LIFE PERFORMANCE—Link-Belt 
manufactures all components and related feeders and 
conveyors. You are assured of 
the right equipment because Ay — 
of this breadth of line. And 

Link-Belt will supply the high- 


est grade belts engineered to 
the specific job. 








DELIVERS FULL RATED 
CAPACITY—Link-Belt follows 
through on every detail of the 
job, including electrical con- 
trols and even wiring and 
foundations. What’s more, 
Link-Belt will furnish expe- 
rienced erection superintendents, staffs and skilled 
crews at the customer's request. 





ASSURES SATISFACTORY 

PERFORMANCE—When you 
rely on Link-Belt as a single 
source for your complete sys- 
" tem, we accept responsibility 
> for placing it in full operating 
readiness. We will also super- 
vise modernization of existing systems. For all the 
facts call your nearby Link-Belt sales representative. 


3}BELT 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Prin- 
cipal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 


Representatives Throughout the World. 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS 
Multi-Million Dollar Expansion Program 
Includes TRI-CLOVER Fittings 


The assemblies shown here are part of the stain- 
less steel fittings and fitting assemblies manu- 
factured by Tri-Clover to meet the requirements 
of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. These 
particular units are part of the Vortrap assem- 
blies, and are composed of standard Tri-Clover 
fittings factory-welded into assemblies and then 
fully annealed to provide maximum corrosion- 
resistance. 


By utilizing “standard” fittings, together with 
Tri-Clover’s specialized experience in the expert 


welding of stainless steel fittings, pipe and tub- See your nearest TRI-CLOVER DISTRIBUTOR 


ing, mills like Nekoosa-Edwards are assured of e . 
highest quality materials and workmanship, we eXPORt ae ee oP — Ave, : 


with full corrosion-resistance throughout. 
Experience and craftsmanship make the big 

difference in the production of long-lasting, L A D I S H C O ° 

fully corrosion-resistant assemblies. That’s why 5 ih a ae 

more and more mills and plants in the chemical- Tru - C. Ue Division 

process industries are specifying TRI-CLOVER KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


... for the highest quality stainless steel fittings, 
pipe, tubing and pumps. 


Write for further details. 
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It takes fine 
felts 


to make fine 


paper 


SHULER &® BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL OIL 


PE 5 


STANOIL 








How a good oil earns 
its salt!. 


Here’s a “salty” story about an oil with staying 
power. When this 100 ton hydraulic press was to be 
installed by the Morton Salt Company in their 
Manistee, Michigan plant, officials outlined to a 
Standard Oil lubrication specialist some of the rigid 
specifications the required oil should have. The new 
press would operate under a heavy load five days 
a week, and since the original fill would be large — 
22 barrels — it was important that the oil installed 
resist oxidation and remain in good condition for 
long periods. 

The Standard man recommended Sranor. Indus- 
trial Oil #25, a many-purpose oil having high 
stability and effective rust protection. In over seven 
years of hard service, the oil has never been 
changed! During this period, periodic tests of oil 
samples have shown that Stanott, despite hard serv- 
ice and high oil-operating temperatures, has main- 
tained a lubricating quality comparable with a new oil. 

For information on how you can best use STANOIL 
in your plant, check with a specially trained and 
experienced Standard Oil lubrication specialist. He 
can help you save time and money. Call your nearest 
Standard office, or write to Standard Oil, Chicago. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 






















WORRIED ABOUT WASTE DISPOSAL ? 


Bailey Meters Help you to Reduce Pollution 


@ The disposal of industrial wastes without 
stream pollution calls for careful planning 


and continuous vigilance. 


That’s where Bailey Meters and Controls 
come in. We measure the flow and pH of 
sewage, sludge, and industrial wastes flowing 
in open channels or pipe lines. These and 


other factors, such as levels, rates of chemical 


BAILEY 
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OPEN CHANNEL METERS 


These indicating, recording and in- 
tegrating meters are suitable for 
measuring industrial wastes, sewage, 
sludge, corrosive liquids, and irriga- 
tion water flowing in all types of 
open channel primary metering de- 
vices, such as Venturi flumes, weirs, 
or nozzle flumes. Electric or pneu- 
matic telemetering permits location 
of receivers wherever desired. Ratio 
of flows and chemical feeds may 
be controlled automatically. 


feed, and flow of air, may be co-ordinated 
into a completely automatic system for the 


treatment and disposal of waste materials. 


When you want fast, complete and authorita- 
tive answers to the measurement and control 
aspects of your waste disposal problems, reach 
for your phone and call your local Bailey Engi- 


neer. Offices in all principal industrial centers. 





1058 IVANHOE 
CLEVELAND 10, 


Process TEMPERATUI 


Coutrole PRESS 


ROAD 
OHIO 
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Choose the All-Motor type, 










«oe with complete 
foot-mounted motor 
of ANY make 
ANY type 
ANY speed 








Every FALK 
motoreducer 
has these 
“IN-BUILT” 
FACTORS 


1 All-steel Housings. Unbreakable, strong, 
rigid. Generous overhung load capacities 
provided by wide bearing spans, large 
shafts and bearings. 


Its exclusive, superior features 
mean LONG-RANGE ECONOMY! 


You get more for your money in a FALK all-steel, All-Motor type 
Motoreducer. Here is the only compact motorized reducer with a separate 
foot-mounted, resilient Steelflex coupling-connected, standard motor with- 
out modifications! It accommodates any make, type, or speed of motor 
within the AGMA rating of the unit. Ratio can be changed within torque 
capacity of unit without modifying motor. 

The simplified construction of the FALK All-Motor type Motoreducer 
means real long-range economy. Motors or reducer units can be quickly 


2 Streamlined inside and outside. Smooth, 
clean surfaces; machine welded construction 
conforms to NEMA motor frames. 





3 Sealed Housings. Dual closures and one- 
way vents keep oil in, dust and moisture out. 
Units are splashproof, leakproof, dustproof. 


4 Positive Lubrication. Large sump capacity 
...oil-tight construction assures clean 
lubricant. ..direct dip of revolving elements 
provides positive lubrication at all speeds. 


5 Wide Speed Range. Selective ratio combi- 
nations proyide output speeds from 1.5 rpm 
to 1430 rpm with stock gears. 


Precision Gearing. Heat-treated alloy 





and easily interchanged from one line or plant location to another. Fully 
standard replacement motors from manufacturers’ field stocks are always 
available without costly delivery delays or special motor or shaft 
modifications. 

When you choose a FALK All-Motor type Motoreducer, you get the 
utmost in design, versatility of performance, and utility—plus the greatest 
possible dollar-for-dollar value throughout its traditionally long life... 
Available in any standard ratio from factory and distributor stocks 
throughout the country. Write for Bulletin 3104. 


++.@ good name 
in industry 


THE FALK CORPORATION 3001W. Canal St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 






steel, precision cut and shaved helical gear- 
ing throughout...quiet-operating crown 
shaved pinions...taper bored gears for 
easy ratio changes. 





7 . 


The basic E desigh permits 
maximum use of standardized 
parts . . . closer control over 
materials, processing, inspection 
and assembly . . . resulting in 
faster delivery from inter- 
changeable stocked assemblies. 









































PAPERS PIGMENTED WITH TITANOX® 


MAKE BUYERS OUT OF SHOPPERS 


Brand recognition, through package appeal, 
depends to a great extent on TITANOX 
white pigments. For these white pigments 
provide a light, clean background against 
which any sales message or illustration 
will effectively stand out. 

A classic example of “‘making salesmen out 
of paper’”’ is the white, opaque bread 
wrapper. But the field is ever broadening, 
in every kind of consumer merchandise as 
well as foods. 


You'll want to use titanium dioxide pig- 


ments for your paper products for packag- 
ing. And you'll select TITANOX® for titanium 
dioxide pigments that always give the most 
consistent, top-quality results. 


Our Technical Service Departmentisalways 
available to assist you in your pigmenta- 
tion problems. Titanium Pigment Corpo- 
ration, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 
15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 








TITANOX 









TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL 


CORPORATION 


LEAD COMPANY 








2179 
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LONG LIVE YARWAY DIGESTER VALVES 


. With new 17/4 PH Stainless Steel Plungers 


8 Yarway Digester Blow-Valve 
motor-operated, remote-controlled 
at large Florida mill. Remote 
controlled, hydraulically - operated 


valves also available 





New YaArRwAY SEATLEssS DIGESTER BLOW-VALVES 
are better than ever . . . because a new type plunger solves 
the problem of wear and corrosion always present _ 

in digester service. 

This 17/4 PH Stainless Steel Plunger has 
corrosion-resistant properties approaching those of 
chrome-nickel steel. In addition it has a hardness of 
400 Brinell. Hard monel split plunger head bushing also 
contributes to longer life. 

Typical experience has been in a large Florida mill. 
After 23 months service an 8’’ Yarway Digester Valve was 
dismantled for inspection. The 17/4 PH plunger was in 
perfect condition—not a scratch on it. In all that time the 
packing had not been changed or repacked, and there 
was no liquor leakage. Outage time of digesters has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Want to know more about these Yarway Seatless 
Digester Valves? Write... 


. YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
8  Yerway Seatless Digester 149 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
Bow-Vaive ready fer essombly. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


YARWAY 
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Thy bye ie The name HOOPERWOOD stands for QUALITY, 
PPE EER EFF DURABILITY, SERVICE and PERFORMANCE 


JIRA. WM, &. HOOPER & SONS Co. 


J ~ 
at ¢ ¢ GENERAL SALES OFFICES | Juniper & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 7 * 320 Broadway, New York 7 
a a ‘ 300 W. Adams St:, Chicago 6 
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Johnson Joint, with syphon elbow. 
Assembly plate holds joint mechanism in place 
when head is removed. Syphon pipe and elbow 
can be inserted or withdrawn without removing 
the joint body. (This can also be furnished with 
lugs cast on body for simple rod support.) 





¥ In each of these pictures you'll see a combination of 
F welcome new ideas that can stop a lot of 
operating headaches. 

To begin with these are newly redesigned Johnson 
Joints. They remain completely packless, self-lubricating 
and self-adjusting as always. But now they are smaller 
size, lighter weight, with a lower price tag . . . and 
with wearing parts heavied up to stretch service 
life as much as 25%. 

Teamed up with these is the new Johnson Syphon 
Elbow. It permits the use of straight pipe for 
syphon connection, seats itself by its own 
weight when in position. 

Note the special assembly plate in each joint 
which holds internal parts in position when 
the head is removed. This means the syphon 
pipe and elbow can be inserted or withdrawn 

right through the joint, in many cases 
while the machine is operating. 


Write for New Literature 


Johnson Joint, with syphon elbow. 
This is a self-supporting design ideal for replace- 
ment use where suitable supports cannot be readily 
provided. Special assembly plate permits removal 
of head and syphon pipe without disturbing joint 
proper. (Same arrangement is available with Type 
B head, for use where steam supply is overhead.) 


ors and Aftercoolers 


oS * 4 a ' 
Rotary Pressure Joints @ Compressed Air Separai 


Direct Operated Solenoid Valves e Instant ee e 
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SMOOTH, STEADY SPEEDS are assured by this 1000-hp Worthington geared 
turbine driving the line shaft of Nekoosa-Edwards’ new paper machine. 


1000-hp Worthington steam turbine drives 


new paper machine at Nekoosa-Edwards 


@ Making high-grade specialty and printing papers is exacting precision 
work—with smooth, steady paper-machine speed the main requirement. 
That’s why, when the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Nekoosa, Wisc., 
installed their new Puseyjones 180" Fourdrinier recently, a Worthington 
1000-hp steam turbine and reduction gear were selected to drive the 
lineshaft. 

rhe turbine’s sensitive governor holds speed to within 4% of 1% 
above or below the governor setting, regardless of normal steam or load 
changes. Speed range is from 200-1200 ft. per minute, suitable for every 
paper run. Remote push-button control saves labor, minimizes routine 
attention. 

The new Worthington turbine has fully automatic nozzle valve control 
that assures economical operation at all times. And there’s plenty of 
reserve power in the turbine to handle future additional load require- 
ments. No steam is wasted, either; 50 psi exhaust goes to the plant’s 
process equipment. 

~’ Driving paper machines is only one of the many applications of the 
2 = * versatile steam turbine. Get the facts on the way a Worthington steam 
turbine can solve your drive problems, too. Write to Worthington Cor- 
poration, Steam Turbine Division, Section T.3.9, Wellsville, New York. 


7.3.9 


A SINGLE WORTHINGTON STEAM TURBINE drives this 
huge paper machine at Nekoosa-Edwards. 


————s 
se LAL dd 
SUI 
Single-stage Multi-stage Turbine- Feed water Boiler feed Surface 
turbines turbines generator sets heaters pumps condensers 
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Hardened chrome steel valve 
and seat—for 
long, long life 










Big air vent 












A size for 
every dryer 





Condensate and 
air enter above water 
level— preventing 
wear- producing 
agitation 













Bucket and lever 
assembly are stainless 

steel to fight wear 
and corrosion 









Add it up! 

1. All the capacity you need 
2. Fast air venting 

3. Low Maintenance 





















. Satisfies you 
1 or your 
money back 


















Mail 
the coupon 
now / 
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ARMSTRONG 
OD 


rE 

Dryer Drainage Traps... Moisture Control for n 

Paper Machines...Individual Dryer Temperature tegen 
Control. Thermal Air Eliminator . Steam Company 

x Humidifiers . . Inverted Bucket Steam Traps IR terre ee 

xy Street Address 
ig RE eee ae ee RS 
srs SN 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


81 
6 Hoffman Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 


"7 
! 
i 
SEND ME BULLETIN 205 ! 
explaining Armstrong Dryer Drainage Traps [ 
I 
i 
| 
! 
I 
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owell KONCENTRIK-FITTED Valves 


A Powell exclusive that eliminates welding, 
soldering, screwing, or bolting of valves and tubing. 


Powell Koncentrik-Fitted Valves provide a positive leakproof con- 
nection of valve and tubing. The ends of the valves are lengthened 
and threaded on the inside to accommodate the patented Kon- 
centrik Full Floating Seat and Tube Nut, as well as the tubing. 
The tighter the Tube Nut is pulled up, the tighter the seal. 

Powell Koncentrik-Fitted Valves are especially adapted for in- 
strument lines and for installations requiring thin wall tubing such 
as Schedule No. 5 or 10. 

Available through distributors in principal cities in Stainless 
Steel alloys (304, 316 and 20), Monel Metal, Nickel and Alumi- 
num; and in a wide variety of types—Globe, Gate, Check, Needle 
and “Y” Valves. On problems or for descriptive illustrated circular, 
write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 





KONCENTRIK-FITTED 200-POUND STAINLESS 
STEEL GATE VALVE (Fig. 1832-K). Screw-in 
bonnet, inside screw rising stem. Solid 
wedges regularly furnished; split wedges 
on- special order. For corrosion-resistant 
tubing up to 1” O.D. 





KONCENTRIK-FITTED 300-POUND STAINLESS 
STEEL SWING CHECK VALVE (Fig. 2345-K). 
Bolted cap. Metal or Teflon (on order) 
discs are hung on a 5° angle. For corro- 
sion-resistant tubing up to 1” O.D. 





KONCENTRIK-FITTED 300-POUND STAINLESS STEEL GLOBE VALVE (Fig. 2446-K- 


Sectional). Bolted bonnet; outside screw stem and yoke. Stem rises through 
bushing in upper yoke. *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTROLS FOR THE LIFE LINES OF INDUSTRY 


Powell Valves |,” 
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the Impco barker 
~ a 


| ha 


The Impco Barker has been developed to meet 
today's high bark removal requirements combined 
with low wood loss. 

It is available as a stationary unit for general wood 
yard barking or as a portable unit mounted on a 
heavy frame equipped with tires for highway towing. 
The mobile unit can be furnished with a self-propelling 
drive for moves between barking sites. 

Capacities up to 20 cords per hour depending on 
conditions, size and type of wood can be expected. 
Specifications: 

Wood size — 
4' to 8' in length, 4" to 18" in diameter 
Feed Rate — 
30 to 120 f.p.m. 
Infeed and outfeed Conveyors — 
Automatic self-centering self-sizing 
Barking Tools — 
6 springloaded — automatic sizing for vari- 
able log diameters 
Bark Discharge — 
Mechanical ejection 
Drives — 
Gesoline or electric powered 


IMPROVED 3 
MACHINERY INC. 


NASHUA * NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Sherbrooke Machineries Limited, Sherbrooke, Quebec, manufacture similar equipment in Canada 
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BETTER PAPER 
THROUGH 
HERCULES CHEMICALS 


There are many good reasons why 

mills everywhere are turning to 

Hercules Pexol®. This properly bal- 

anced fortified size brings reductions in 

size furnish . . . often as much as 30 to 

50%! It saves size costs! It reduces inven- 

tories! It cuts freight and handling costs! 

And with all these advantages, sizing tests 
are maintained—often improved. 

If you are one of the few who are not 


using Pexol, it will pay you to get in touch 


with your local Hercules technical repre- 
sentative now. 





RESEARCH FOR YOU—Center of Hercules research, development, 
and testing of sizing materials and other chemicals for paper is at 
Wilmington, Delaware. We welcome the opportunity of using these 
facilities to help improve your processing or finished products. 





LEAKPROOF PACKAGES—Milk carton stock is just one of the 
increasing uses for Pexol in improving the serviceability of paper 
products. Hercules technical staff is at your disposal on problems of 
improving sizing and lowering costs. 





PROMPT SERVICE—Hercules’ production capacity and the stra- 
tegic location of the company’s eight plants devoted to papermaking 
chemicals assure you of the right materials in the right quantity 
when and where you want them. 


Paper Makers Chemical Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
961 King Street, W ilmington 99, Delaware PPS4-4 
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Why not an executive conservation program? 


In this country we put a high monetary value on execu- 
tive ability, especially in recognition of the executive's 
creative thinking ability. More recently, progressive 
industry has embarked on costly and extensive executive 
development programs with the view to shaping and re- 
fining those executive qualities that are needed to guide 
a modern industry through all the complicated intrica- 
cies of a successful and competitive business operation. 

Having developed an executive, we frequently — 
through ineptitude, habit, or short-sightedness — pro- 
ceed to impair his performance by subjecting him to a 
functional system which has been somewhat facetiously 
depicted in “A Typical Day in the Madhouse” from 
Loire Brophy’s “There is Plenty of Room at the Top” 
(Simon & Schuster, New York). 

There are of course industrial establishments where 
business operations have been regularized to such an ex- 
tent that the executive is not laboring under the dis- 
advantage of constant telephone interruptions, unsched- 
uled visitors, numerous committee meetings, and many 
time-consuming and antiquated business practices. In 
most cases, however, the executive maintains a harassing 
schedule that does not allow for the necessary time for 
objective mental concentration on matters that influence 
important policy decisions. 

In the absence of the time required for a thorough 
evaluation of a difficult situation, the executive is forced 
to estimate a given problem’s impact-value on company 
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operations by doing a considerable amount of guessing. 
This inevitably leads to unhealthy worries and frustra- 
tions which, as is well known, are the causes of an un- 
duly high death-rate among the business executives. 

What then can be done to reduce the incidence of 
premature heart failure among the executives? Ob- 
viously the remedy must strike at the cause of unneces- 
sary worries. A well-planned modus operandi in the 
office should be put into effect that provides for tele- 
phone-call and casual visitor screening and channeling 
by an efficient stenographer and the subsequent system- 
atic handling of the less urgent calls at the executive's 
convenience. Dictations, correspondence, and other of- 
fice activities should be grouped together as much as 
possible. Appointments should be scheduled and au- 
thority delegated to a competent assistant to deal with 
matters on the non-top level. 

Even with all unnecessary worries eliminated, the 
executive still will be left with enough legitimate wor- 
ries to be in need of the recuperative effect of an annual 
vacation, with complete separation from all business ac- 
tivities. 

In view of the fact that we pay the executive for his 
creative thinking ability and that appreciable effort and 
time must be spent in executive development, why not 
(1) give him an opportunity to do more thinking and 
(2) make sure that he is not incapacitated by premature 


heart failure. 
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DON'T LET “WHITE WATER’ 
ROB YOU OF EXTRA PROFIT 


. »- Reduce Costly Filler and Fiber Loss 
.«- Minimize Stream Pollution 





with these 


ALUMINUM SULFATE 





GENERAL CHEMICAL 
—_ * SODIUM SILICATE 

* CHROME ALUM | 

¢ SULFURIC ACID 


Today, effective treatment of “white water” is yielding important 
savings for paper and board mills of all types. Not only are costly 
filler and fibers being recovered, but stream pollution is being 
minimized by delivering a clear effluent for discharge. 


Modern Treatment Utilizes General Chemical’s Coagulation Chemicals 


For instance, just as Aluminum Sulfate coagulates and makes 
possible the removal of color and turbidity from your everyday 
drinking water, it also clarifies and facilitates the settling of 
suspended solids and fiber in “white water.” The resultant settled 
sludge may then be suitable for return to the manufacturing 
process . . . and a cleaner, clearer effluent can be discharged into 
streams and rivers. 


For the Best, Contact your General Chemical Office Today! 


General Chemical, with a background of over 50 years in the 
production of coagulation chemicals of the highest quality, has 
established producing works and distributing stations from coast- 
to-coast to serve your needs efficiently. 

For your requirements . . . to get the best . . . call your nearest 
General Chemical Office today! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Offices: Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport ¢ Buffalo 

Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) ® Houston 

pigenniile * Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia 

ittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Give-and-take in Washington... 
‘prosperity ... and competition 


Pressure by the Administration is being exerted to secure the en- 
actment a as much of the Eisenhower program as possible prior 
to the adjournment of Congress late in July. Some of the pro- 
gram is sure to fall by the wayside, and Mr. Eisenhower has 
initiated a series of radio broadcasts to accentuate what he 
considers the vital parts of his schedule. His farm subsidy 
theory has not been accepted by Congress. The tax bills will 
soon come out of Congress; the reductions on business and indi- 
vidual taxes will be far from those expected by the electrorate. 
The foreign trade program, a phase of the presidential schedule 
more important to the paper industry than such items as farm 
subsidies, will not go through as wished by the Administration. 
A watered-down compromise is the most that Mr. Eisenhower 
can secure by his game of give-and-take with the Congressional 


protectionists. 





The political picture in Washington 
is complex. Much of the Adminis- 
tration program is meeting a split 
sentiment among the Republicans; 
while the Democrats are definitely 
counting on an appeal to the public 
on the basis that they are doing more 
to secure the enactment of Administra- 
tion-supported legislation than is Mr. 
Eisenhower's own party. 


Chances of Democrats good 

The chances of a Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress after the November 
elections is not outside the bounds of 
probability, inasmuch as the margin of 
control in either house is so close that 
a few waverings on one side or the 
other can well determine the fate of 
any given piece of legislation. Nat- 
urally, the impact of the McCarthy- 
Army hearings is difficult — if not 
impossible — to foresee. 

While politics in Washington is a 
boiling pot full to overflowing, the 
paper industry is going into the sum- 
mer lull with an exceptional record of 
prosperity, both in earnings and in 
tonnage of output. Production of pa- 
per in the first quarter was 3 per cent 
over the output of the first quarter of 
1953, but board production declined 
4 per cent. However, the ag and 
paperboard industry operated at a 
much higher level than U. S. industry 
as a whole. The Federal Reserve 
Board's index of industrial production 
showed over-all industrial operation in 
the first three months 714 per cent un- 
der the comparable 1953 quarter, 
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while paper and paperboard combined 
dropped off only 1.2 per cent. This 
seems to verify the predictions made 
at the APPA convention in New York 
in February. These predictions were 
to the effect that 1954 production 
would not be more than 7 per cent 
below the all-time record high of 
1953. % . 


The pessimistic side 

A panel discussion at the recent 
meeting of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents indicated a more 
pessimistic view: an improved supply 
of paper coupled with a decreasing de- 
mand. The purchasing agents, natural- 
ly, are likely to be inclined toward the 
pessimistic side, strive as they may to 
achieve an unprejudiced view of the 
future. 

The strength of the paper industry 
can probably be attributed to a high 
degree of executive management. As 
the purchasing agents were told at their 


annual gathering, the days of soft. 


management are over due to the chal- 
lenge of the present competitive mar- 
ket. The president of an important 
manufacturing concern at that time 
listed his ideas of what is expected of 
successful management. It is signifi- 
cant that the points he raised as being 
essential to good management include 
the accepted practices of the paper in- 
dustry, not spasmodic efforts to achieve 
higher profits. He said five things are 
absolutely necessary: a reduction of 
costs and selling prices, a stabilization 
of inventories to avert wide economic 


swings, a stepping up of research and 
development, the granting of maxi- 
mum support to salesmen, and the 
establishment of sound programs for 
the improvement of management. 

Vacation periods in the paper in- 
dustry will result in a drop in output 
through July as compared with June, 
but present trends do not indicate a 
reduction of output of any material 
percentage as compared with the vaca- 
tion period a year ago. Paper mills 
have grown toward a practice of com- 
plete shut-down during vacation peri- 
ods, rather than releasing experienced 
workers for various periods through- 
out the summer. 


Financial reports 

Although the nation’s securities 
markets experienced a “shake-out’’ 
early in June, paper mill issues as a 
rule of June 10 were higher than at 
the same date a month earlier. The 
change in the market atmosphere 
ended, temporarily at least, a main- 
tained rise in securities values to the 
highest average values in many years. 


Net incomes 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
—Net profit for 1953 was $2,935,986, as 
compared to 1952's net of $4,348,598. 

APW Products Co. Inc.—Net loss for 
the quarter ending April 4 was $34,730, 
as compared with a $25,949 loss for the 
same period last year. 

Atlanta Paper Co.—Net income for 1953 
was $467,587, compared with $446,140 
for 1952. 

Continental Can Co.—Consolidated net 
profit for 1953 was $15,680,953, compared 
to 1952's $14,387,839. 

Dixie Cup Co.—Net first quarter income 
was $686,045, as compared with $500,059 
in 1953. 

Keyes Fibre Co.—Net income for the 
first 1954 quarter was $300,723, as com- 
pared with $236,976 for the same 1953 
period. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Co.—First quarter net 
income was $1,061,447, as against $521,- 
085 a year ago. 


Dividend declarations 

American Box Board Co. has declared 
a common stock dividend of 40 cents a 
share payable August 10 to stockholders 
of record July 23, 1954. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. has delcared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 11. 

Fox Paper Co. has declared a dividend 
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Current comments .. . 











of 50 cents per share on common stock 
payable June 14 to holders of record June 
8. 

Gair Co., Robert, has declared a 371/- 
cent quarterly dividend on the common 
stock, payable June 10 to holders of rec- 
ord May 20. 

International Paper Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividends of $1 per share 
of the cumulative $4 preferred stock and 
75 cents on the common, both payable 
June 14 to holders of record May 24. 

Marathon Corp. has declared a 30-cent 
common dividend payable May 31 to 
holders of record May 7, and a $1.25 pre- 
ferred dividend payable July 1 to record of 
June 18. 

The Mead Corp. has declared quarterly 
dividends of 45 cents on the common and 
$1.0625 on the 414-per cent cumulative 
preferred, both payable June 1 to holders 
of record May 7 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co. has declared 
the regular 20-cent dividend on the com- 
mon plus an extra of 20 cents, payable 
May 15 to record of May 1. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share on common stock, payable June 
30 to stockholders of record June 11. 

Rhinelander Paper Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share, pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 18. 

Scott Paper Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on the common, pay- 
able June 10 to stockholders of record 
May 27; also, the regular dividends of 85 
cents on the $3.40 cumulative preferred 
and $1 on the $4 cumulative preferred, 
both payable August 1 to record of July 
16. 


Paper mill corporate changes 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Lid. share- 
holders were to have met June 10 to con- 
sider a bylaw creating 1,000,000 new pre- 
ferred shares at $25 par. It is proposed 
that 550,000 shares and $10,000,000 in first 
mortgage bonds be sold to provide funds 
for retirement of 1,050,416 $1.50 pre- 
ferred shares at $25 a share. 

Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., has ref- 
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nanced an old loan by a bond issue to a 
Milwaukee insurance company for $5,000,- 
000. This will refund $4,600,000 remain- 
ing unpaid on an earlier loan from the 
R. F. C. The original loan was secured 
to build the new mill of Halifax Paper 
Co., an Albemarle subsidiary. 

Alton Box Board Co. has acquired the 
outstanding stock of the Rosenthal Paper 
Co. of St. Louis, which will retain its 
identity as a box company using Alton’s 
basic product. 

Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Lid. 
stockholders have approved the issuance 
of 100,000 shares of $100 par preferred 
stock. It will be the firm’s first preferred 
issue and will be used to settle a $10,000,- 
000 loan from Celatino, S. A., a subsidiary 
of Celanese Corp. of America. 

Celotex Corp. will redeem on July 1, 
$616,000 of its 31% per cent debentures, 
due August 1, 1960. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp, stockholders 
were to be asked May 12 to approve a 
proposal to increase authorized common 
stock from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares. 

Consolidated’ Paper Co. has made a 
secondary offering of 50,000 shares of $10 
par common through a group of 14 Detroit 
and national investment firms headed by 
First of Michigan Corp. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. issued 4,640 
common shares May 27 under its selected 
employees stock option plan. There are 
now 7,247,824 shares issued and outstand- 
ing. 

Hoskin Paper Co. of Menominee, Mich., 
has sold its physical properties to Marathon 
Corp., which has operated the plant under 
lease for some time. 

International Paper Co. has acquired all 
the stock of American Paper Export Inc., 
established by a group of important paper 
mills as an export organization to serve 
extensive foreign areas. The management 
of APEX will remain unchanged. 

Kelly-Forsyth Corp. has filed a bank- 
ruptcy petition, showing assets of $87,507 
as against liabilities of $192,430. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. has put its pro- 
posed 88,000-share common stock offering 
into registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The firm plans 
to offer the new stock to present share- 
holders on a one-for-eight held basis. 

Scott Paper Co. stockholders have voted 
to increase the authorized number of com- 





mon shares from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000; 
to increase the authorized indebtedness 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000, and to 
amend the articles of incorporation to ex- 
pressly authorize the firm to manufacture 
and deal in products other than woodpulp, 
paper and paper products. 

Warrensburg Pulp & Paper Corp. of 
Warrensburg, N. Y., has been sold to 
Thomas A. Galante & Sons Inc., which 
plans extensive improvements. 


Stock and Bond Quotations 


New York Stock Exchange — Stocks 


~ Closing “Prices dune 10,1954 — May 10, 1954 








BU his cuekcw wn *2%-3 3 
Coletem 2. cccccctccess 20% 18% 
Same Preferred ...... 17% adi 
Certain-teed Prod ..... 16% 16% 
Champion P & F ...... 38% 40% 
Same Preferred ...... *102%-104 101% 
Chesapeake Corp. ...... 82 31% 
Container Corp. ......- 47 (new) 57% 
Same Preferred ...... 102-102% *101%- 
102% 
Continental Diamond ... 12% 10% 
Crown Zellerbach ..... 455% 461 
Same Preferred ..... 103% 104. 
Dizke Cup ..cccccccce 51% 53 
Eastern Corp. ......--- 20% 17% 
Robert Gair ........-. 21% 22 
Gaylord Container ...... 29% 28% 
Great Northern P #6314 -64 6 3% 4 
Hammermill ....... e 18% 17% 
International P 661% 70% 
Same Preferred ...... *104-106 104% 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 603% 595% 
Same Preferred ...... #121-123 — 118 
MacAndrews & Forbes .. *41%2-42% 41% 
Marathon ..ccccccccce 215% 21% 
Masonite .........++++- 19% 18 4 
Mead Carp. ..cccccces 34% 33% 
Same Preferred ..... *96%4-97 97% 
National Container .... 12% 11% 
Same Preferred ...... 22% 22% 
Rayonier Inc. ......... 33% 31% a 
Same Preferred ...... 36 *35%4 -36 
Gestt POG .cceccsece 92 91% 
Same $3.40 Pref .... *89%4-91 “a0 . 
Same $4.00 Pref .... *102-103 *100- -103 
St. Regis Paper ....... 25% 25% 
Same Preferred ...... 99 *98- 98% 
Sutherland Paper ...... 39% 39% 
Same Preferred ...... *137-140 139% 
Union Bag & Paper ... 51% 51% 
United B & C .......-- 14% 14% 
United Wallpaper a6. ae 1¥ 
Same Preferred 13% 14% 
Ce SD caseaeen *148-153 137 
Same Preferred ..... *178-181 *179-181 
Wet V PSP ccccccce 30% 29% 
Same Preferred ..... *106-109 *106-107% 


New York Stock Exchenge — Bonds 
COREE ..n wccccvesccnse ° 
Champion P & F Co. 3% 


Mead (orp. 3% ...... a 
American Stock Exchenge _ Stocks 
American Writing ...... 13% Perl 
Brown Co. Common .... 12% 12 
Same $5 Preferred ... 100 99% 
Same $3 Preferred ... 51 51% 


Puget Sound .......... 36% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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This unretouched photograph shows a 1% solu- 
tion of Kelsize twenty minutes after being 
puddled on blotter. Note how solution remains 
on surface of blotter. This test illustrates that 
the filming properties of Kelsize or Kelgin hold 
water on the surface fibers longer thus provid- 
ing better lubricating action during calendering. 
This permits more smoothing action by calender 
rolls before penetration of aqueous solutions 






occur. 


SMOOTHER SMOOTHNESS 
WITH 


43 Rell, Bera. @ 4 4 2 





Here is unretouched photograph of water, with- 
out Kelsize, on piece of same blotter, taken 
seconds after water was placed on blotter. Note 
how water has immediately passed into blotter 
cempared to controlled penetration of Kelsize 
solution. Proof that Kelsize and Kelgin are 
superior surface control agents. 


Due to their colloidal and film forming prop- 
erties Kelgin and Kelsize also contribute 
the following improvements: 


1. Control penetration of adhesives, starch solu- 
tions and most water base solutions. 
ae Improved smoothness and finish. 


3. More uniform printing surface. 


K e L G i N® or K b L S | Z E® 4. Higher and more uniform Gloss and Flat Ink 


Printing. 
products of Increased oil, wax and varnish resistance. 
company 
20 Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 530 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calit. 


Cable Address: Kelcoalgin — New York 
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30% more paper from the same machine... 


a new Suction Press for the wet end and addi- 
tional Dryers to permit higher speeds. Result 
— almost a third more production without 
increasing machine length or adding to build- 
ing space. And quality remains just as high. 


Tonnage up 30% .. . speed increased from 
500 to 650 feet per minute on high grade 
papers . . . equivalent of a 40-hour work 
week stretched into the production of 52 
hours — all at no increase in space, no sacri- 


fice of sheet quality! 


That’s the performance record of a mill that 
called in Puseyjones when more production 
was desired. A machine was modernized with 


Puseyjones engineers will be glad to work 
with you in solving your modernization 
problems for better qualities, higher speeds, 
bigger profits. Write us today. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


at SIGH 


& 
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Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 


Fabricators and Welders of all classes of Steel 


and Alloy Products 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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DISMANTLING WORK progresses; dryer section was removed to 


realign sole plate 





tion are in place 


Rebuild Project Completes Fort 
Frances Machine Modernization 


NO. 7 PAPER MACHINE at the Fort 
Frances, Ont. mill of Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co. is in production 
following a complete remodeling by 
mill crews. The project required a 
month and a half, and the machine is 
now operating at about 1350 fpm. 

With the completion of this latest 
project all Fort Frances machines have 
een modernized. It is expected that 
the newly rebuilt unit will add some 
10,000 annual tons to the mill's pro- 
duction. 

Practically all sections of the ma- 
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chine were rebuilt. Beginning at the 
wet end: a fifth bird screen was added; 
the head box and fourdrinier wire 
were raised 18 in.; new table rolls 
and suction boxes were installed, and 
the old 36-in. single-box couch roll 
was replaced by a 44-in. diameter dou- 
ble-box couch. A new stock mixing 
and proportioning system was also in- 
stalled to handle the increased stock 
flow. 

Improvements included new front 
and rear dryer heads and rear bearings 
and several new dryer felt rolls. Dry- 


REBUILDING WELL underway; most of the dryers and press sec- 


ers and framing were realigned, and 
all dryers were dynamically balanced 
to allow for machine speeds up to 
1500 fpm. Dryer drive spur gears 
were replaced with a Dominion En- 
gineering Co. Ltd. totally enclosed, 
helical toothed, small-gear drive. 

New calender stack frames were in- 
stalled, and stack rolls were equipped 
with anti-friction bearings. The stack 
is also equipped with a high-velocity, 
low-pressure cooling system. A new 
Pope reel with a water-cooled drum 
was provided, as was a Cameron wind- 
er with a regenerative drive capable 
of speeds up to 4500 fpm. Supplier 
was Cameron Machine Co. of Canada 
Ltd. 


The machine is automatically con- 
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NEW CALENDER STACK and hood frame in place; dryers are 


completely enclosed 


She, 


HELICAL drive gears were installed hot; 
in cooling they shrunk to a tight fit 


trolled throughout and is driven by 
the latest Harland type sectional elec- 
tric drive, which replaces drive equip- 
ment in service since 1927. 

A special feature of the modernized 
machine is the complete enclosure of 
the dryer section in a corrugated alu- 





duction 


ed 


DRYER drive gears are completely enclosed; 
pipes are for steam to drums 


minum Ross-Hooper hood supplied 
by Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd. 
Machine ventilation and drying capac- 
ity are increased, and working condi- 
tions on the machine floor are im- 
proved. No. 7 is one of the first ma- 
chines in Canada with the enclosed 








FRONT SIDE of No. 7 showing part of hood 





eee 


BACK TENDER builds roll on machine soon after it went into pro- 





in place; bottom also was enclosed 


hood system. Access to the machine 
is possible by sliding panels, both 
front and rear. 

Additional major suppliers to the 
project included Bepco Canada Ltd., 
Bird Machine Co. and Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 





Powell River's No. 8 
Sets World Speed Record 

Supreme speed champion of the 
newsprint industry is No. 8 machine 
at Powell River Co. Ltd. On June 
17 the British Columbia mill an- 
nounced the achievement: 2001 fpm. 
Harold S. Foley, president of the firm, 
declared: ‘This is the first time that 
any newsprint machine anywhere has 
ever reached this speed.” 

The attainment surpasses the record 
“enone held by Quebec North Shore 
aper Co.: 1910 fpm. Reportedly 
second was a machine at the new Elk 
Falls Co. Ltd. mill on Vancouver Is- 
land, B. C.: 1800 fpm. 

Although designed for speeds of 
approximately 2000 fpm, No. 8 at 
Powell River has been running at 
about 1650 fpm since its installation 
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in 1948. According to a spokesman 
for the company, the recent installa- 
tion of couch transfer equipment 
made the new record possible, (see 
THE PAPER INDUsTRY for June, page 
269). 

Speed maintained for hour 

The high speed was maintained 
for one hour, during which time three 
reels of newsprint each 228 in. in 
width were produced without inter- 
ruption. According to Alec Van Al- 
len, general paper mill superintend- 
ent, evaiteelies the Bird screens 
caused the speed to be reduced—to 
1950 fpm. 

“On” No. 8 at the time of the his- 
toric run were: A. E. Hansen, acting 
superintendent; Fred Church, boss 
machine tender; Bill McAndrew, 
spare boss machine tender; Gill Mas- 


lin, machine tender; Pat Thompson, 
back tender; Stan Richardson, winder- 
man; John Butler, spare winderman; 
Edwin Lins, fourth hand; John Tesch, 
fifth hand, and Bill Stewart, broke 
hustler. 

Few people in the Powell River 
organization received as much satis- 
faction as did Russell M. Cooper, vice 
president and resident manager. It 
was 33 years ago that he, then a broke 
hustler, was on hand when a Quebec 
mill established the then amazing rec- 
ord of 1000 fpm. 

7 


Gilbert Remodels No. 3 
Production will be increased by 35 
per cent upon completion of the cur- 
rent remodeling project at Gilbert Pa- 
per Co. in Menasha, Wis. Involved 
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is the No. 3 fourdrinier, which when 
rebuilt will be the largest and most 
modern unit producing cotton con- 
tent, tub-sized air-dried papers. 

The rebuilding project is part of 
a $2,000,009 improvement program 
started shortly after the war. No. 3 
will be lengthened 40 ft., will have a 
50 per cent longer wet end section, 
and will boast 10 new paper dryers 
and four new felt dryers. 

Also being installed are a complete 
new machine drive and steam em cg 
New auxiliary equipment will include 
a jordan engine, a seven-stage Dirtec 
cleaning unit, a Midwest-Fulton in- 
stallation, and an automatic carrier 
for starting paper through the ma- 
chine. 

> 


St. Regis Cooperates in 
300-ton Albertan Pulp Mill 

St. Regis Paper Co. and North 
Canadian Oils Ltd. of Calgary, Al- 
berta, have under active negotiation 
plans for the financing and construc- 
tion of a 300-ton bleached sulfate 
kraft pulp mill at Edson, Alberta. 

Under the terms of the plan, St. 
Regis and North Western Pulp & 
Power Co., a North Canadian pa 
iary, will each provide $5,000,000 of 
the proposed $10,000,000 in equity 
capital, while $20,000,000 senior fi- 
nancing is to be raised from other 
sources. 

It is indicated that St. Regis will 
take a substantial part of the mill’s 
output and will sell the balance 
through its sales organization. 

a 


$900,000 Expansion Program 
in Progress at Ottawa River 

Plans for a $900,000 expansion pro- 
gram at the Flint, Mich. plant of 
Ottawa River Paper Co. were revealed 
recently by Philip LeBoutillier Jr., 
president of the Toledo, Ohio firm. 
Work was expected to begin during 
the middle of June. 

Building additions and the installa- 
tion of new equipment is expected 
to more than double the Flint produc- 
tion capacity and will result in the 
largest independent corrugated con- 
tainer plant in Michigan. 

The major phase of the project— 
scheduled for completion this fall— 
will increase floor space by 51,000 sq. 
ft. (A recently completed wing at 
the Flint plant added 16,000 sq. ft. 
as the first phase of the over-all pro- 
gram.) 

New equipment will include a 
Langston corrugator that will produce 
corrugated board for shipping con- 
tainers, displays and pallet packs, prod- 
ucts engineered and manufactured 
by the firm. 
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OVERLAPPING STEEL apron conveyor handling hot burned lime at the Cumberland Mills 


plant of S. D. Warren Co. 


S. D. Warren Improves Lime 
Handling at Cumberland Mills 


MOST RECENT STEP in the cur- 
rent cycle of plant modernization at 
the Cumberland Mills, Maine mill 
of S. D. Warren Co. has consisted 
of the complete replacement of the 
soda mill's pulp washing, screening 
and blaching facilities; expansion 
of capacity for filtering process 
water, and the addition of an oil- 
fired rotary lime kiln to the causti- 
cising cycle. 

The 100-year-old mill has a daily 





HEAD OF 24-in. apron conveyor from 
rotary kiln, and foot of L-B steel-encased 
bucket elevator into which the conveyor 
delivers the burned lime 


capacity of 240 tons of hardwood 
soda pulp and 40 tons of pine soda 
pulp, which go into the manufac- 
ture of a daily 450 tons of plain 
and coated finished papers. The 
plant, which was established in 1854 
as a rag-paper mill with a daily 
capacity of 114 tons, has the dis- 
tinction of having made the first 
coated paper produced in the 
United States. 

The rotary kiln measures 102 in. 





HEAD OF LINK-BELT bucket elevator, 
showing two-way discharge chute equipped 
with hand-operated flap gate for delivering 
burned lime into primary slaker 
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INCLINED LINK-BELT SCREW conveyor 
that handles pebble lime from an overhead 
storage bin to the secondary slaker at the 
S. D. Warren plant 


and 108 in. in diameter by 170 ft. 
in length and has a handling ca- 
pacity of 75 tons of kiln product 
per day — based on being fed pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate in the 
form of a slurry containing about 
45 per cent moisture. The fuel 
consumption per ton of kiln prod- 
uct is approximately 10,000,000 Btu. 

The burned lime, normally dis- 
charged from kiln in lumps of 
Y, in. and less at a temperature 
of about 1800 F., is conveyed to an 
agitated primary slaking tank and 
then pumped to a conventional lime 
slaker. 

The Link-Belt Co. conveying 
medium from the lime kiln con- 
sists of an inclined overlapping steel 
apron conveyor 24 in. wide by 22 
ft. long, and a 30-ft. high vertical 
steel-encased centrifugal discharge 
bucket elevator for receiving the 
hot lime from the conveyor and 
delivering it to primary slaker. 


Heat confined, safety increased 


The conveyor apron has overlap- 
ping steel side plates in order to 
confine the material and is pro- 
vided with removable sectional 
covers in carrying run in order to 
confine the heat and at the same 
time provide greater safety. 

The chute to the foot of the 
bucket elevator is equipped with 
a grizzly to screen out any over- 
size lumps and discharge them to 
the floor. 

The bucket elevator itself has 
12-in. by 7-in. malleable iron Style 
“A” buckets secured at intervals to 
a single-strand Class “C’ malleable 
iron and steel elevator chain. 
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A two-way discharge chute is pro- 
vided at the head of the elevator, 
whereby it is possible to by-pass 
the primary slaker and deliver the 
burned lime to a horizontal 9-in. 
diameter by 13-ft. long screw con- 
veyor discharging into a secondary 
slaker. 

Pebble lime from an_ existing 
storage bin is measured out through 


‘an automatic feeder into another Link- 


Belt screw conveyor delivering into 
the secondary slaker. The latter screw 
measures 12 in. in diameter by 27 ft. 
in length and is installed on an incline 
of 20 degrees. 

The L-B apron conveyor, bucket 
elevator and the two separate screw 
conveyors have a designed handling 
capacity of 120 tons per day; each 
is operated from a separate motor 
through a Link-Belt Motogear and 
enclosed RC precision steel roller 
chain drive. 

Engineer for the lime-burning 
project was J. E. Sirrine Co. of 
Greenville, S. C. 


‘‘Hot’’ Wood Tested for 
Papermaking Qualities 

Paper experts at the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
are handling with gloves a shipment 
of wood sent air express from Pakistan 
for tests as to its suitability for paper- 
making. The reason for the gloves: 

The wood is derived from the 
“blinding tree of India.” Handled 
by the unwary, it can cause severe skin 
blisters and eye irritations. A milky 
white substance in the bark—similar 
to the latex obtained from rubber 
trees—is responsible. Its effects are 
much like those of poison ivy. 


BOLT OF WOOD from the "blinding tree 
of India" is examined by Dr. B. Francis 
Kukachka, wood identification expert in the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 


Native Pakistan and Indian wood- 
cutters have long been accustomed to 
handling the wood with gloves. Once 
the bark is completely removed and 
the wood seasoned, however, danger 
of irritation is past. (Presently, the 
wood is used in the Orient for con- 
struction, furniture, toys, and shipping 
boxes. ) 

The Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. has sent 800 Ib. of the 
wood to the Madison laboratory—at 
a cost of $1400 in air freight charges. 
Each bolt was carefully wrapped in 
burlap to prevent its handlers becom- 
ing infected. 

The wood received at Madison was 
dry and bark-free. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral days following examination by 
Dr. B. Francis Kukachka, the staff 
wood identification expert suffered 
skin blisters because of the inner bark 
that had not been properly removed. 

It is planned to run pulping trials 
by various processes and attempt the 
manufacture of newsprint and maga- 
zine paper. , (According to Dr. Jean- 
nette Kryn of the Laboratory staff, 
botanists know the wood as Excoecaria 
agallocha Linn. It is of the same 
family, Euphorbiaceae, to which the 
rubber tree, Hevea brasiliensis, be- 
longs. Some 75 species of the genus 
Excoecaria ate distributed throughout 
the tropics of both the eastern and 
western hemispheres. ) 


Union Bag Sale Reported 

It has been reported that Arkell & 
Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. bag man- 
ufacturing firm, has arranged to pur- 
chase the Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
plant in Hudson Falls, N. Y. Ac- 
cording to a newspaper story, the sale 
was to be completed July 1. How- 
ever, officials of both firms declined 
comment. 

. 


Building Expansion Necessitated 
by Two New Scott Machines 
Authorization for the installation 
of two additional high-speed paper 
machines at the Everett, Wash. plant 
of Scott Paper Co. has been reported 
by Thomas B. McCabe, president of 
the firm. Present plans cal) for 
the completion of the first of the 
two during the first quarter of 
1955, the second later that year. 
Installation of the new machines 
will necessitate the construction of 
a building similar to that now hous- 
ing existing equipment. In addi- 
tion, pulp stock preparation units 
and machinery essential to the finish- 
ing and shipping of the complete 
line of Scott products will be in- 
cluded in the construction schedule. 
Currently in operation at the new 
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“BIGGEST PRODUCTION MONTH 

WE EVER HAD, in all the years we’ve run ) 
this paper machine,”’ says the operator of a big ma- 
chine, one month after installing a 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER. 


He figures a ten per cent increase in output as a result 
of not having to stop or slow down during the week 


for filled up press felts. 


If maximum return on your heavy investment in the 


paper machine is of interest to you, find out what it 


means to have your felts properly equipped with 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONERS 


designed and built to meet modern, high speed op- 


erating requirements. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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division of S. D. Warren Co. 


Central Paper's Expansion Plans 
May Exceed $13,000,000 

Expenditure of between $13,000,- 
000 and $18,000,000 on the ex- 
pansion of facilities at the Central 
Paper Div. of S. D. Warren Co. in 
Muskegon, Mich., is under con- 
sideration. Eventual employment 
of 1000 persons is seen. 

Work has been started on the 
initial phase, a $4,500,000 project. 
About $1,272,960 was spent last 
year, and the 1954 progam calls 
for a total outlay of $3,000,000. 

In succeeding years the firm 
may spend between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, primarily for a new 
bleach plant, a new recovery boiler, 
a new wood yard, pulp mill im- 
provements, paper machine improve- 
ments, etc. 

George Olmstead Jr., president 
of the parent concern, has disclosed 
that expenditures this year will be 
for the completion of production 
facilities for coated and uncoated 
papers, initial preparations for 
which took 48 per cent of the 
$2,652,000 spent during 1953 by 


CONSTRUCTION WELL ALONG at the Muskegon, Mich. plant of Central Paper Co., a 





Warren for 
mills. 

“Today, about 600 people are pro- 
ducing 30,000 tons of kraft paper 
specialties at the Muskegon Central 
Div.,” Mr. Olmstead declared. 
“Eventually, this property will 
employ close to 1000 persons and 
will produce 60,000 tons of print- 
ing paper and specialties a year.” 

The first phase of the program 
— now in work — is the $4,500,000 
plant building for which ground 
was broken late last summer. Con- 
tractor is Sumner Sollitt Co. 

The second step, according to 
Frank W. Roberts, division general 
manager, will be the construction 
of a seven-story bleach plant that 
will provide 9000 sq. ft. of floor 
area. Final step will involve the 
rehabilitation of plant facilities, 
with installation of new machinery 
and equipment, and the construc- 
tion of the new pulp mill. Mr. 
Roberts pointed out thag it is pos- 
sible that the bleach plant will in- 
crease local capacity beyond the 
annual goal of 60,000 tons. 


improvement to its 





Everett mill is No. 1 machine and 

supporting equipment, which went 

into production in December 1953. 

No. 2, now being installed, was 

to go into operation in June or July. 
. 


Gardner Forms New Company 
The Gardner Board & Carton Co. 
of Middletown and Lockland, Ohio, 
has announced the formation of a 
company to enter the field of manu- 
facturing and selling corrugated 
shipping containers. Incorporated 
as the Gardner Container Co. by 
Genevieve C. Deis, Rachel R. Hoff 
and Guy H. Wells, the firm has 
been authorizd to issue 7,000 shares 
of stock at $100 par value. 
According to a spokesman for 
Gardner Board & Carton, “ 
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entering the field is a step toward 
greater stabilization by adding to 
(Gardner's) basic line of packaging 
products.” 

President of Gardner Container 
is Melvin E. Barthen, who was for- 
merly associated with Ohio Box- 
board Co. of Rittman, Ohio, where 
he served successively as salesman, 
carton plant superintendent and ad- 
ministrative vice president. 


Machine Room Construction 
Under Way at St. Helens 
Excavations were under way early 
in June for the No. 3 machine room 
being constructed by St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co. at St. Helens, Ore. The 
announcement was made by Ray 
Schadt, resident manager, who de- 
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clared that it is expected that the 
structure will be fe for occupancy 
late in 1954. 

Planned by Crown Zellerbach 
Corp.’s central engineering depart- 
ment in Seattle, the machine room 
is said to be the most modern in 
the paper industry. It will house 
what is thought to be the largest 
Yankee tissue machine ever con- 
structed. The unit, now being built 
by Beloit Iron Works, boasts a 258- 
in. wire. 

Precast concrete panels bolted to 
steel frames are being used in the 
erection of exterior walls. The build- 
ing itself will measure 300 by 90 ft. 
and will be 60 ft. “high. To fa- 
cilitate paper machine installation 
and future maintenance, a 30-ton 
overhead crane will travel the full 
length of the unit. 


Five Firms Join Maine Pulp 
and Paper Foundation 


Five firms have recently taken com- 
pany memberships in the University 
of Maine Pulp and Paper Foundation. 

The new members are Kieckhefer 
Container Co. of Camden, N. J.; 
Warren Steam Pump Co. Inc. of War- 
ren, Mass.; John W. Bolton & Sons 
Inc. of Lawrence, Mass.; the North- 
west Paper Foundation of Cloquet, 
Minn., and Diamond Alkali Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








RAFTING OF pulpwood from northern Min- 
nesota and Canada to Ashland, Wis., began 
early in June; Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Corp.'s tug BUTTERFIELD towed 
about 45,000 cords of wood across Lake 
Superior to Ashland, where it was loaded for 
rail shipment to Consolidated's Wisconsin 
mills; above, the Ashland hoist operations 
begin a busy summer 
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RUGGED NORTHERN ONTARIO 
is the scene of a copper boom the like 
of which has not been seen since the 
early Sudbury days. And the first 
major mine to be located in many 
years has been the payoff for a long- 
time camp foreman with LongLac Pulp 
& Paper Co. Ltd. of Terrace Bay, Ont. 

After nearly 10 years in the woods 
for Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s Canadian 
subsidiary, Bill Dawidowich has 
turned a prospecting hobby into a mil- 
lion-dollar take. 

Dawidowich arrived in Geraldton, 
Ont., from his home in western 
Canada during the gold rush days of 
the 1930s. He went to work at the 
then fabulous Little LongLac mine. 
In 1945 he joined the woods staff of 
LongLac Pulp & Paper as a cutter. 
He has since been promoted to the 
position of foreman. 


Hardships lead to fortune 

It was during his early days in 
Geraldton that Dawidowich came to 
know Roy Barker, a veteran prospec- 
tor. For 10 years the two spent spare 
time and vacations roaming the bush 
in search for gold deposits. It wasn’t 
easy. Cold and wet weather; hard- 


ships and disappointments were their 
lot as they found good showings, only 
to discover that it was pocket gold. 
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Lake Superior 


Northern Ontario Copper Boom .. . 
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In 1953 they determined to change 
from a quest for gold to a hunt for 
base metals. This change decided 
their future. Geological maps of the 
district showed a greenstone belt in 
the Lake Manitouwadge area that was 
marked “sulphides” and ‘“‘gossan.” 
Both of these formations are hot spots 
for non-ferrous metals. 

Surveying the Lake Manitouwadge 
area in May of 1953, the two amateurs 
found good showings of copper, zinc 
and silver. Lacking the necessary time, 
Dawidowich and Barker failed to stake 
the area. When they returned some 
days later, they again met disappoint- 
ment—other prospectors had located 
the find and staked their claim. 








THE MANITOUWADGE MILLIONAIRES: 
Jack Forster, Roy Barker and Bill Dawidow- 
ich 





Former LongLlac Employee Becomes Overnight Millionaire 


ee 





Instead of disappointment, luck 
The _hobbyist-prospectors made 
notes of the staking dates, and for once 
fortune smiled on them. The stakers 
had neglected to record the claim in 
the 30 days allowed. Dawidowich 
and Barker arranged with a Geraldton 
auto dealer, Jack Forster, to be flown 
in his private plane into the area. This 
he did for a partnership, and the 
claims were staked to cover what is 
now Geco Mines and Wilroy Mines. 
Once recorded, the big job was to sell 
the claims to an interested firm. 
General Engineering Corp. recog- 
nized the potential of the find and 
took an option on the properties. For 
this option Dawidowich and his part- 
ners received $30,000 and 10 per 
cent of the stock to be issued. 
Geraldton once again became a 
boom town. Hotels were jammed, 
claims were staked and sold on the 
spot, representatives of mining firms 
from throughout Canada made their 
appearance, and the mining recorder’s 
office could not keep up with the rush. 
Meanwhile, Dawidowich had re- 
ceived 100,000 shares in the new Geco 
Mines, which came on the market at 
$4 and quickly rose to $13. He also 
received 100,000 shares in Wilroy 
Mines. The shares were held for a 
while but were then released for sale 
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CONTROL 
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on aniline press 
at Rexford Paper Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Rexford Paper Co., manufacturers of “Redcore” 
gummed tape and waterproof wrapping papers, uses 
Askania Edge Position Control on the unwind of a high 
speed Kohlbach aniline press operating at 750 ft. per 
minute. The gummed paper manufactured by this appli- 
cation is slit to printed tapes. 

The Askania Edge Position Con- 
trol holds edge position to within 
+ ys”, saves costly and unsalvage- 
able gummed paper in later slitting 
operations, and makes the press 
set-up faster and easier. Mr. Walter 
Westphal, Plant Manager says: 

“What we like about the Askania 
is that it’s a modulating control 
that’s simple. For no more money 
than an ordinary on-off system, we have a control that is 
continuous, powerful, and fast. 

“Our own men can maintain it. We don’t have to call in 
a factory expert if it gets out of adjustment. We’ve had 
two units working for a year and a half. Neither one has 
ever given us any trouble. 

“Besides the installation on the Kohlbach press, we 
have an Askania installed on a combiner. This one has 
really been a life-saver. We’ve controlled nearly every- 
thing with it, including burlap and cotton scrim.” 


For details, ask for Bulletin 141, “Askania Edge Position Control.” 


MASKANEA aecutaror company 


278 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corp. 
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by the partners. They are also to re- 
ceive a 5-cent per ton royalty each on 
all ore processed at Geco. If General 
Engineering determines to construct a 
mill capable of processing a daily 
5000 tons, Dawidowich, Barker and 
Forster will each be able to boast an 
income of $250 per day. 
. . 


Institute Starts Research 
in Forest Tree Genetics 


Investigation into forest tree gene- 
tics and breeding has been initiated 
by the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
at Appleton, Wis. 

The venture reflects recognition of 
the need to learn how and to what 
degree genetic make-up influences 
both qualitative and quantitative as- 
pects of the growth of the trees that 
furnish raw material. Also in view 
is the B reggaaras that tree breeding 
may offer opportunity to secure eco- 
nomic advantage by improving upon 
the heredity of the average wild tree, 
upon which the pulp and paper indus- 
try depends. 

(At the recent 25th anniversary 
meeting of the Institute, John G. 
Strange, president of John Strange 
Paper Co., warned that the mills 
should look for a way to use more 
than the present 40 per cent of the 
tree weight for pulp. He added that 
new species could also be hoped for.) 

Responsible for the direction of the 
program will be Dr. Philip N. Joran- 
son, who recently joined the Institute 
staff. He was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Beloit College. 
oa for this work has been pro- 
vided jointly by Rhinelander Paper 
Co. and Marathon Corp. 


Scrub Oak as Pulpwood 
Potential Being Studied 
by Nekoosa-Edwards 

An experimental chemical debark- 
ing process that may make extensive 
stands of scrub oak in central Wiscon- 
sin available for pulpwood is being 
conducted by Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. in Port Edwards, Wis. 

The experiment is believed to be 
the first commercial scale trial in Wis- 
consin. (The Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission has approved the sale 
of 6000 cords of scrub oak to Nepco 
at 65 cents per cord.) 

According to B. L. Burklund, com- 
pany forester, if the experiment is 
successful, farmers and woodlot own- 
ers will be able to treat considerable 
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cordage by chemical methods during 
a short period in July and August. 
The timber can then stand until late 
winter, when the farmer has extra 
time for removing his wood. 


Bark “bumped off” 

As performed by the — chemi- 
cal debarking crews, a girdle of bark 
is “bumped” off around the tree with 
the blunt back of a single-bit ax and 
a solution of sodium arsenite applied 
by a paint brush within 26 minutes 
after the girdling. The chemical 
reaches the upper structure of the tree 
through the sap stream and is practi- 
cally all ieahed within 24 to 48 
hours. 

At the present time, Nepco is em- 
ploying five debarking crews, each one 
of which consists of a foreman, who 
is responsible for a tally of the trees 
treated; a painter who paints the 
girdled portion with the sodium 
arsenite, and four ‘“girdlers’” who 
bump the bark from the trees. 

‘Oak can only be treated during the 
sap-peeling season, which is roughly 
45 days in duration between the first 
of June and the middle of July. The 
treatment period extends from the time 
the leaves are out in full to the time 
when growth slows down and the 
bark tightens. 


13,000 cords per year 

In the central Wisconsin oak stands, 
from 100 to 150 cords can be treated 
daily by an experienced crew. Nepco 
plans the treatment of between 12,000 
and 13,000 cords this season as part 
of its over-all studies on the utiliza- 
tion of eak for pulpwood. 

The treated wood .can sometimes 
be harvested in the fall of the same 
year, but it is recommended that it 
be allowed to stand over the winter. 
The chemical kills the wood cells in 
the cambium layer, and these cells 
are further ruptured by the combined 
action of freezing, thawing and wind 
during the winter months. The rup- 
turing breaks the bond between wood 
and bark; the bark can then be easily 
removed when the frost leaves the 
wood in the spring. 


‘Operation Budworm” in Third 
Year in New Brunswick 


For the third straight year, the 
spruce budworm will be hit in New 
Brunswick—this time by a 42-plane 
squadron that was to start operations 
about June 1. The announcement 
was made by B. W. Flieger, manager 
of Forest Protection Ltd. 

The 1954 spraying operation will 
extend to about 1,000,000 acres of 
infested forests. Some 500,000 gal. 
of insecticide have been hauled to the 
five airfields. Much of the prepara- 
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DEKORON Poly-Cor is a new concept in 
instrument tubing — a lightweight instrument 
line harness that can be strung as easily as 
electric wiring. 


Poly-Cor is composed of color-coded 
polyethylene tubes over which is extruded 
a thick vinyl sheath. This construction 
means instrument lines are completely corro- 
sion proof. Their natural resiliency resists 
hysical damage. Harness composed 
f 4, 7, 10, 14 or 19 (illustrated) individual 
es is available. 
nitial cost . . . installation . . . corrosion 
resigtance . .. maintenance — no tubing 
can 4ompare with patented Dekoron Poly-Cor, 
t Bulletin L-6506. 


Use Dekoron E-Z Tube Fittings. 
Specifically designed for use 
with Poly-Cor or with single- 
line plastic Dekoron “P” Tubing. 


“products 


Socearch SAMUEL MOORE & COMPANY + manrua, onto 
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GRAND AWARD IN the 1954 Fibre Box Association Box Exhibit and Competition went to 


this 10-man shelter made by Gaylord Container Corp. for the Offices of the Quartermaster, 
Research and Development Div., U. S. Army; at the award ceremonies were (I to r): E. J. 
Lauth of Stone Container Corp., a member of the competition committee; and J. M. Arndt 
Sr., vice president and sales director, W. P. Hicks, vice president of the General Sales Div., 
and J. M. Arndt Jr. of the Sales Div., all of Gaylord; the winner is an expendable octagonal 
shelter made of water-resistant fibreboard that will withstand snow weight or wind load 





tion work was done during the winter 
months. The operation was expected 
to last about one month. 

Forest Protection Ltd. is a non- 
profit firm in which are participating 
the Province of New Brunswick and 
four pulp and paper companies: 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Fraser Companies Ltd., Irving Pulp 
& Paper Ltd., and New Brunswick 
International Paper Co. The federal 
government is lending financial as- 
sistance. 

e 
Rayonier Experiments With 
Southern Pine in Northwest 

Rayonier Inc. has inaugurated a 
program directed at increasing the 
growth and volume of standing tim- 
ber in the Northwest. It has been 
apparent for some time that the area 
is facing the fact that its virgin forests 
are dwindling, and many pulp and 
paper officials have been studying 
ways and means to overcome the de- 
ficiency. 

According to M. B. Houston, di- 
rector of Rayonier’s forest operations 
in the Pacific Northwest, the firm has 
imported the seed of southern pine 
for testing on the Olympic peninsula. 
The seed was shipped to Seattle from 
the company’s extensive Florida hold- 
ings. According to C. B. Morgan, 
president, operations in the Southeast 
have proved that southern pine can be 
grown to pulpwood size as a crop in 
22 to 30 years. 

The seeds of two highly valued 
species—the loblolly and slash pine 
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—have already been experimentally 
planted on parts of a 46-acre tract near 
Humptulips, 25 miles north of Ho- 
quiam, Wash. In addition, two 5- 
acre plots have been reserved for the 
hand-planting of seedlings now being 
developed at the Nisqually nursery. 
The big question of course is whether 
this rapidly growing southern pine 
will take hold in the Northwest. 





Lower Mississippi Viewed as 
Possible Papermaking Region 

Newsprint from southern hard- 
woods found along the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi River is a distinct 
possibility. A report recently made 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce notes that successful experi- 
ments have been made wherein news- 
print is produced from pulp contain- 
ing considerable quantities of hard- 
woods. The experiments described 
in the report were conducted by the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 

The report by the Department of 
Commerce devotes itself to such 
hardwoods as birch, beech, maple 
and cottonwood—the latter being 
widespread in the bottom lands of 
the lower Mississippi and consid- 
ered the fastest growing commercial 
tree in North America. 

Emphasized in the government 
findings are the advantages of water 
transportation to a newsprint mill 
located on the Mississippi. Other 
factors pointing up the desirabilities 
of the location: the 2.9 billion cubic 
ft. of hardwood in the South; the 
favorable growing conditions found 
in the bottom lands; the average 
15-year yield of 300 cubic ft. per 
acre, and the growing market for 
cottonwood. Between Baton Rouge, 
La., and Cairo, IIll., it is estimated, 
there are 2,000,000 acres between 
levees unsuited for crops other than 
cottonwood. This, according to the 
report, is the most likely area of 
cultivation. 


$5,500,000 Nekoosa-Edwards Project 
Leads Wisconsin Pollution Program 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION in 
pulping waste through a five-year 
$5,500,000 building program has 
been ee by Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co. at Port Edwards, Wis. 
The comprehensive plan has been 
officially approved by the Wiscon- 
sin State Committee on Water Pol- 
lution. 

Developed by Nepco’s research 
and manufacturing departments, the 
plan calls for a reduction of sulfite 
pulp production over a period of 
years of up to 60 per cent, thus 
eliminating a corresponding amount 
of waste liquor. An extensive series 
of settling ponds, already in service, 
will be used to absorb the remain- 
ing waste. 

To compensate for the decrease 
in sulfite pulp production, addition- 
al kraft pulping facilities and a new 
recovery furnace will be constructed 


at Nekoosa. It is planned to have 
the over-all project in operation by 
early 1958. 

Nepco has earmarked $1,500,000 
for this new construction as the 
first step in the plan. According to 
Burt Kassing, director of process 
and product development, “We have 
made thorough studies of many pos- 
sibilities but feel that this plan is the 
only one which solves our specific 
problems.” 

The program is designed to bring 
Nepco into compliance with the 
order of the state water pollution 
committee to reduce pollution of the 
Wisconsin River 50 per cent by Jan- 
uary 1956 and 78 per cent by Jan- 
uary 1959. 


From Neenah to Sugar Bush 


Utilization of still greater quanti- 
ties of spent sulfite liquor is forecast 
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by a new development announced 
in Neenah, where a local firm is 
shipping roadbinder concentrate to 
areas more distant than was formerly 
possible. Through the use of a 
streamlined process, Wisconsin Road 
Chemicals rp. has greatly ex- 
panded the 70- to 80-mile shipping 
radius formerly feasible. 

The firm is establishing dealer 
agencies to distribute the improved 
product and provide sulfite’s low- 
cost dust-prevention and surface- 
stabilization treatment for road sur- 
faces. Bulk distribution plants and 
spreader truck depots are being set 
up at South Racine, Wis., and at 
Chicago, Arlington Heights, Free- 
port and Sugar Bush, IIl. 

The increased hauling distances 
became economically possible when 
three big sulfite pulp mills in Wis- 
consin completed costly Swedish 
evaporator plants to concentrate 
spent liquor. The resulting syrup 
(50 per cent solids) can be hauled 
much more cheaply than the 10 per 
cent liquor and is easily thinned 
for use after delivery. 

Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co.’s Interlake Mill at Appleton 
has recently completed a 92- by 36- 
ft. building containing storage tanks 
and carloading equipment as the 
most recent development in the in- 
creased use of spent sulfite liquor. 
Three tanks have a total capacity of 
99,000 gal. and receive concentrated 
liquor from the mill's $500,000 
evaporator plant. Loading docks 
are equipped with facilities for load- 
ing railroad tank cars and tank 
trucks. 


Marathon pipeline nears completion 

A $50,000 project to reduce sulfite 
pollution of the Wisconsin River is 
nearing completion at Rothschild. 
Marathon Corp. is in the process of 
laying a 6-in. pipeline 3000 ft. in 
length across the stream on the mill 
dam; pumps are being installed, and 
a soil-filtration pond is being pre- 
pared to receive a daily 100,000 gal. 
of effluent from the sulfite mill and 
chemical plant. 

More than 20 years ago Marathon 
pioneered a process that derives sub- 
stantial by-products from spent sul- 
fite liquor while reducing the pol- 
lutional effect on the _ stream. 
Meanwhile, research has enabled 
favorably situated mills to achieve 
new high standards of stream im- 
provement. 

After consultation with the Wis- 
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Gz:K Leather Belting 
“bear hugs” the pulleys 
for top production-power 


it Grips — Leather’s resilient, frictional surface 
“bear hugs” the pulley face, causing belt and 
pulley to move as one.power unit. 


it Pulls — Leather is strong, flexible, with con- 
trolled stretch — gives peak performance on 
any drive. 


it’s 3-Dimensional — Leather’s millions of 
fibres are interlaced in all directions to form the 
tough three-dimensional structure so necessary 
for PULLINGRIP .. . developed to the bighest 
degree in G&K Leather Belting. 


Call your G&K Industrial Supplies 
Distributor for fiat, round, link and 
V-belting, belt lacing, dressings, 


o) cements, packings and specialty 
leathers. Free Belting Catalog. 
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consin State Committee on Water 
Pollution, Marathon settled on soil 
filtration as the most feasible treat- 
ment process. Bulldozers are com- 
pleting earthen walls more than 3 
ft. in height enclosing three lagoons 
ia,an 80-acre plot. On recommen- 
datién of geologists, well points are 
being sunk around the site for pre- 
cise check on the direction of flow. 
Recent Wisconsin experience indi- 
cates that the oxygen-consuming 
properties of spent sulfite liquor are 
reduced by the action of micro-or- 
ganisms as it filters through soil. 


Pilot plant in Dalton 

Crane & Co. Inc. of Dalton, Mass., 
has announced plans for building an 
experimental treatment plant for the 
disposal of papermaking wastes. 
According to Arthur E. Crane, vice 
president, the plant will be built this 
summer just west of the Bay State 
mill. 

The “pilot plant” will not be 
large enough to eliminate all pollu- 
tion, even if it is completely suc- 
cessful. Its main purpose, according 
to Mr. Crane, will be to provide 
information on which a complete 
anti-pollution program may eventu- 
ally be based. Included in the proj- 
ect are two settling basins, into 
which wastes will be fed by transite 
pipes. After settling, the liquid 
will be pumped to another pond for 
aeration. 

e 
Industry Expansion Notes 

Container Corp. of America an- 

nounces acquisition of the assets, 


business and. name of Traver Corp. 
of Chicago. This marks the en- 
trance of Container Corp. into the 
field of flexible packaging, including 
cellophane, polyethylene, pliofilm, 
polycel, glassine and foil. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. of 
Kaukauna, Wis., has announced 
plans for two new buildings to be 
constructed at a total cost of $64,300. 
More costly of the two projects will 
be a $49,700 union division ware- 
house and unloading dock. The 
second project, an addition to the 
lime kiln, will cost $14,600. 

Badger Paper Mills Inc. of Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., has broken ground for 
a new warehouse and wax paper 
loading station. Completion is 
scheduled for the middle of No- 
vember. 

Franklin Paper Co. of Holyoke, 
Mass., has purchased the three-cyl- 
inder paper machine that was for- 
merly in operation at the Gloucester 
City, N. J. mill of Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. It is an 84-in. unit that 
trims 74 in. and has a daily produc- 
tion of 45 tons of boxboard. 

C. H, Dexter & Sons, of Windsor 
Locks, Conn., is planning a $1,000,- 
000 plant expansion, which will in- 
clude a 200-ft. paper machine for 
the manufacture of fine filter papers. 
A two-story addition to the mill 
will be constructed to house the new 
unit. 

The Bagpak Div. of International 
Paper Co. will open a converting 
plant for the production of multi- 
wall sacks in Mobile, Ala. Opera- 
tion is expected in mid-July in the 
new unit, which is adjacent to In- 
ternational’s Mobile paper mill. 
The plant will manufacture multi- 
wall paper shipping sacks and as- 
phalt laminated paper. 


U. S. Paper and Paperboard Production 











Total 
Apr. 1954 Mar. 1954 Apr. 1953 1953* 1948 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (1,000 tons) 
Paper and Board, total 2,183,820 2,302,639 2,268,642 26,566 21,897 
Paper, total 964,315 1,024,418 967,163 11,387 11,119 
Newsprint 89,730 96,892 85,760 1,065 876 
Groundwood paper (uncoated) 67,839 73,360 67,381 782 772 
Printing and converting (coated) 103,164 108,259 101,504 1,182 809 
Book paper (uncoated) 132,681 140,569 136,818 1,630 1,570 
Fine paper (writing, cover and text, bristols, thin 
paper and other) 111,501 115,847 111,896 1,280 1,141 
Coarse paper (unbleached kraft, glassine, greaseproof, 
vegetable parchment and other) 276,575 302,944 287,262 3,422 3,027 
Special industrial paper (including absorbent paper) 43,304 49,044 46,672 539 415 
Sanitary tissue stock 118,504 115,741 109,797 1,255 983 
Tissue paper (except sanitary and thin paper) 21,017 21,762 20,073 233 205 
Paperboard, total 973,650 1,028,818 1,045,023 12,307 9,366 
Container board, total 522,803 538,226 569,366 6,740 5,079 
Liners 353,527 364,846 385,979 4,541 3,347 
Corrugating material 144,431 147,084 154,232 1,873 1,376 
Container chipboard 24,845 26,296 29,155 326 319 
Bending board 296,174 320,927 300,042 3,552 2,153 
Nonbending board 72,179 81,117 80,482 936 597 
Special paperboard stock 75,495 82,287 88,983 990 1,568 
Cardboard 6,999 6,261 6,150 88 87 
‘Wet machine board, total 11,931 12,355 14,090 155 142 
Construction paper and board, total 233,924 237,048 242,366 2,718 2,591 
Construction 108,119 111,230 117,206 1,317 1,321 
and insulating board 125,805 125,818 125,160 1,401 1,270 





(*) Preliminary report. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.’s 
new $5,000,000 grinder room at 
Fort Frances, Ont., produced its 
first ton of pulp May 18, climaxing 
a two-year building project. Plans 
call for a steady rise in production, 
and it is expected that final transfer 
of all groundwood production to 
the new facility will be completed 
by the end of the year. Combined 
production will be 455 tons of 
Insulite, groundwood specialty and 
newprint pulp daily. 

The Single Service Div. of Inter- 
national Paper Co. will expand by 
50 per cent its paper milk container 
plant in the Sturgis section of Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Part of the added 
area will house new machinery and 
equipment, while the remainder will 
be used for storage. Current ca- 
pacity is 35,000,000 containers per 
month. 

National Container Corp. has 
added approximately 60,000 sq. ft. 
of manufacturing space to its Los 
Angeles, Cal. plant. Included in 
the project was the installation of 
new equipment. 

Richmond Container Corp. will 
lease a building now being con- 
structed in the Virginia capital. 
The $90,000 structure will house 
equipment for the manufacture of 
corrugated containers. 

- 


April Pulp, Paper and 
Board Production 

Paper and board production during 
April amounted to 2,183,820 tons, 
according to a report released by the 
Bureau of the Census. This is a 4 
per cent decrease from the 2,268,642 
tons produced in April a year ago. 
Paper production, amounting to 964,- 
315 tons, registered a slight decrease 
from the 967,163 tons of April 1953. 
The output of paperboard grades dur- 
ing the month, amounting to 973,650 
tons, reflected a decrease of 7 per cent 
from the 1,045,023 tons of a year 
ago. 


Pulpwood receipts at the pulp mills 
during April amounted to 1,994,347 
cords, with consumption at 2,373,140 
cords. Month-end inventories at 5,- 
280,383 cords reflected a 7 per cent 
decrease. 


Wood pulp production during 
April amounted to 1,480,083 tons, as 
compared to 1,481,499 tons in April 
1953. 


Wood pulp inventories at the end 
of April at the paper and board mills 
amounted to 496,532 tons, showing 
a slight decrease from March. Month- 
end stocks at the pulp mils were 161,- 
350 tons, down 2 per cent. 
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New Control Maintains Moisture Content Within 2 of 1% 
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Stickie Vacuum Differential 
Drainage System raises produc- ® 


Installed as shown above, the 2 2. 
tion and lowers cost. ] 














“X-Ray” view of the Stickle 





Open Coil Deaerating Feed The Stickle Vacuum Pump is 
Water Heater ... guaranteed main unit of the Vacuum Differ- 
to heat more water to higher ential Drainage — Syetem. Single 
panes ny SL. in less space than and duplex 

any other at any price. up to 300 GPM loam and 
Capacities: "S000 te 300,000 290 CFM (air); or 900 GPM 
pounds per hour. (water only). 
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Records and Indicates Moisture Variation 
of Sheet and Steam Pressure in Dryers 


The new Stickle Pres-Ten-Trol automatically main- 
tains the exact moisture content desired in any type 
of paper or paper board. It regulates steam flow 
to the dryers — to increase or decrease drying 
rate — in accordance with variations in moisture 
content of the sheet passing over the dryers, re- 
gardless of normal variations in machine speed or 
weight of the sheet. 


Under actual operation in a 24-hour test on a 33-lb. 
24 x 36 500-basis sheet, the unit held moisture con- 
tent within 3/10 of 1%. 


The system is described in free bulletin 360-C, now 
available from Stickle. 


Drainage System is Guaranteed to 

Cut Paper Mill Steam Costs 

The Stickle Vacuum Differential Drainage System 
cuts fuel costs 10 to 15%, by quickly freeing dryers 
of condensate and air, permitting them to operate 
at highest efficiency. 


Besides saving steam, the system returns condensate 
to the boiler room at a higher temperature, thus 
reducing the cost of steam two ways. The system 
may be used on paper machines operating at me- 
dium and low pressures, and on vacuum. 


Included in the system are three of the units shown 
below — vacuum pump, automatic differential 
valve, and visible micro adjustable orifice. 


Details on the system appear in free bulletin No. 
260, available from Stickle on request. 


oye 





Stickle Visible Micro Adjustable 
Orifice permits accurate mod- 
ulated temperature control on Stickle Automatic Differential 


yers with visible operation. Valve controls exact differentials 
Elantaates steam losses due pn in pressure between two sections 
excessive “blowing through" in- of paper machine, assuring prop- 
to return lines. er drainage at all pressures. 
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New bleached board unit of Crossett Paper Mills at Crossett, Ark. 





Crossett adds pulp and board unit 


AS A RESULT OF A MERGER 
which took place last year, The Cros- 
sett Co. is mow the corporate entity 
made up of three principal manufac- 
turing divisions: Crossett Lumber 
Co., Crossett Chemical Co. and Cros- 
sett Paper Mills. 

Crossett Paper Mills’ present kraft 
pulp and paper plant was built in 
1937 and has grown steadily over the 
years to its present capacity of 450 
tons per day. 

With Crossett’s large land and tim- 
ber holdings and its extensive forestry 
program, it was vitally interested in 
increasing the utilization of the prod- 
ucts from its forests, which grow 
considerable quantities of various 
species of hardwoods. It was with 
the use of these hardwoods in mind 
that the new unit was planned. While 
the present kraft mill uses only pine, 
the new mill will use a large per- 
centage of hardwoods which will be 
pulped by the neutral sulfite semi- 
chemical process. 

This new unit is being built com- 
pletely separate from the present kraft 
mill but will be operated as an integral 
part of Crossett Paper Mills, the paper 
division of The Crossett Co. The two 
mills will be connected by pipelines 
since the new mill will use a furnish 
of mixed pine and hardwood pulps in 
the production of bleached food con- 
tainer board and related products. 

Steam from the present power plant 
will be supplied to the hardwood 
mill for all uses, and the fire protec- 
tion system will be interconnected 
using the existing 100,000-gal. ele- 
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vated storage tank for both plants. 

NSSC black liquor will be returned 
to the kraft mill and blended with 
the kraft liquor ahead of the evapo- 
rators. There will also be inter- 
connecting lines for hot and cold 
water from facilities at the kraft mill 
to the new mill, and waste water from 
the new unit will be returned to the 
old mill for use as cooling water for 
the jet condenser on the evaporators. 

Electrical power is to be purchased 
from Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
with a tie-in to the power plant at 
the present kraft mill at 13.8 kv, with 
primary distribution to unit substations 
at strategic locations, where it will 
be stepped down to 440-v and 2300-v 
for motor application. 


Wood yard and chipping 
operations 

The wood yard is to include the 
necessary log conveyors of the chain 
type to move logs from storage or 
unloading areas into the 12-ft. di- 
ameter by 45-ft. drum type log barker. 
Sorting of the barked wood is to be 
provided between the discharge of the 
drum and the chipper on a multiple 
strand flat chain conveyor, with a 
return conveyor to the inlet of the 
barking drum for rejected wood. Bark 
will be removed from under the bark- 
ing drum by a rubber belt conveyor. 

One of the present 96-in. oe ges 
at the kraft mill is being replaced; it 
will be used for the initial production. 
Chips are to be conveyed by a rubber 
belt from the chipper to a small surge 
hopper where they will be fed to the 


chip screen by a rotary (Star). feeder. 

Rejects from the screen will be 
crushed in a hammermill type crusher 
and returned to the screen by a pneu- 
matic conveying system. Sawdust will 
also be removed from the wood room 
by a similar system. 

Accepted chips are to be conveyed 
by a rubber belt to storage in a struc- 
tural tile silo. A table type rotary 
feeder is to be installed to remove the 
chips from storage, depositing them 
onto a rubber belt conveying system 
for transfer to the digester when charg- 
ing. A very powerful electro-magnet 
is to be provided above the belt con- 
veyor to remove ferrous metals prior 
to the cooking process. 


Digester and refining 
operations 

A continuous weighing device, with 
integrator, for batch operation is to be 
used to weigh each charge of chips. 
The proper electrical controls and 
interlocks are to be used so that the 
entire charging operation will be push 
button controlled from the digester 
operating floor. 

The 3500-cu. ft. stationary digester 
will be of stainless clad material and 
of sufficient size to produce the nec- 
essary amount of bleached neutral sul- 
fite semichemical pulp. The most 
suitable types of instruments are to 
be included for accurate cooking con- 
trol, remote controlled hydraulically 
operated blow valve, vertical blow 
tank with bottom agitator, pumps, etc. 

Refining in the primary stage will 
be accomplished by a large double 
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rotating disc refiner. The refined stock 
will be pumped directly to the two- 
stage, valveless type countercurrent 
washers of all stainless steel construc- 
tion. The washed stock in turn will 
be passed through a secondary refiner 
(an exact duplicate of the primary) 
before the screening operation, which 
will consist initially of two rotary 
screens. 

Accepted pulp from the screens will 
be further cleaned by the use of cen- 
trifugal separators for removing dirt 
specks, sand, or large sheaves. Dis- 
charge of this stock from the centrif- 
ugal cleaners will go directly to a 
valveless thickener, with belt conveyor 
carrying the thickened stock through 
a heating mixer to a structural tile, 
high-density storage chest of 120-ton 
capacity. The thickener is to be an 
exact duplicate of the washers, and is 
to be so arranged as to become a third 
stage brown stock washer when pro- 
duction demands additional capacity. 

The refiners are to be installed so 
that either may operate as primary or 
both may be used in parallel, with no 
secondary refining. This will permit 
continued production at a reduced rate 
in the event one refiner is out of 
service. 

Kraft pylp, after washing and 
screening at the present mill, will be 
pumped at 3 per cent to a thickener 
and high-density storage tank at the 
new mill, where it will be bleached 
intermittently and stored in conjunc- 
tion with NSSC operation. 

The bleach plant is to be of the 
most modern design, utilizing valve- 
less washers, one low-density chlorina- 
tion stage, and three high-density 
stages, for caustic, hypo, and chlorine 
dioxide; and may be operated to pro- 
duce pulps of low or very high bright- 
ness and high strength on either the 
hardwood NSSC pulp or kraft. High- 
density storage facilities are to be 
provided for three grades of pulps 
from the bleach plant. Rubber belts 
will be furnished to convey pulps 
from the washer discharge to storage. 
Pumps, piping, mechanical equipment, 
and instruments will. be of materials 
best suited to withstand the corrosive 
action of the bleaching chemicals. 


Stock preparation 

Stock preparation for this mill will 
be rather complicated with the use of 
three separate raw stocks, plus broke, 
as well as facilities for blending, 
coloring, sizing, etc. The refining ts 
to be done in two stages: first, by 
wide bar type refiners, and second by 
conventional jordans.- Pulp from the 
high-density storage towers will be 
pumped through 6-ton tile surge chests 
to the refiners; and passed then to 
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either a blending tank or three other 
tile chests for delivery to the machine. 

This department will also be 
equipped with the necessary consist- 
ency regulators, pumps, chests, con- 
trols, and equipment for continuous 
preparation of starch and size, as well 
as colors and other furnishes, to pro- 
vide varying mixtures for liner and 
filler stock for the machine. Piping 
and controls will be so arranged that 
either filler or liner stock may be sup- 
plied to any or all of the vats on the 
machine. 


Ultramodern cylinder machine 

The 216-in. cylinder machine is to 
be ultramodern and with the latest in- 
novations incorporated in the designs 
of the vats, of which there will be 
five initially with space left for three 
additional in the future. These vats 
are arranged for 60-in. diameter by 
216-in. face molds and will be pro- 
vided with special flow chambers to 
permit operating any cylinder as uni- 
flow or counterflow, with or without 
overflow. The direction of the flow 
into the vat will be accomplished with- 
out alteration to the entering or over- 
flow chambers through special piping 
arrangements and a four-way valve. 
Vat circles can be adjusted without 
shutting down the machine. 

The flow distributors will consist of 
stainless steel spreading chambers on 
each side of and for the full width 
of the vat. A series of valves be- 
tween the spreading chamber and the 
entrance flow passage to the vat- will 
allow for adjustment as a group or 
individually. 

Each vat will be provided with 
proportioning devices and arrange- 
ment for deaerating white water by 
passage through tile collecting boxes 
at the back of the machine, each of 
which will connect to a fan pump of 
12,000 gpm capacity. 

In addition to 24-in. couch rolls 
for each of the cylinders, the ma- 
chine will have a 36-in. suction drum 
press, with two plain ew presses 
following. There will also be one 
34-in. suction primary press and a 
first plain type main press. 

The second press will be of the 
inverted suction type with the plain 
roll of hard rubber, and will be fol- 
lowed by six 60-in. paper dryers 
ahead of the heavy-duty plain type 
third press. 


Dryer section 

After the third press, there will be 
sixteen 60-in. dryers followed by a 
breaker stack and the third section of 
sixteen 60-in. dryers leading to a size 
press, which will be followed by 
eight 60-in. after-dryers. All of 


these dryers will be suitable for 75 
psi of steam. 

The first section between the presses 
will have one top return felt dryer. 
The second section will have two 
Feeney dryers and one felt dryer on 
top. The third section will be pro- 
vided with one top and one Feeney 
felt dryer. The fourth section will 
have one return felt dryer. No felt 
equipment is provided for bottom 
dryers. 


Calendering and finishing 
Following the fourth dryer section 
will be two nine-roll calender stacks 
with 20-in. top rolls, 16-in. inter- 
mediate, and 34-in. bottom rolls. 
Following the calender stack will 
be a reel and then a cutter, with the 
winder placed far enough ahead of 
the latter to allow for transportation 
of sheets to the finishing room. An 
aperture will be left in the floor so 
that edge trims not put into sheets 
can be dropped to a special winder 


in the basement. 


Machine drives and auxiliary 
equipment 

For driving the machine a dif- 
ferential drive will be used, with a 
steam turbine as prime mover and 
me oe motors on the wet end. The 
turbine will receive steam delivered 
from the present boiler house at a 
minimum pressure of 350 psi so as to 
allow for pressure drops in the line 
between it and the generating point, 
which will be at 400 psi. 

Adequate dry and wet broke han- 
dling systems will be provided, with 
white water -return to an 8 by 16 
vacuum saveall. 

Auxiliary equipment for the ma- 
chine will consist mainly of two vac- 
uum pump units, one for 5600 cfm 
at 22 in., and another for 6200 cfm 
at 10 in. There will be two mill 
compressors and two instrument com- 
pressors, continuous oiling system; 
and the machine room itself will be 
served by an electrically operated 
crane, with two 20-ton trolleys. 


Chemical preparation area 

At the north end of the plant will 
be a chemical preparation area with 
all equipment necessary for storing, 
unloading, and making up the neutral 
sulfite and chlorine dioxide liquors. 
Chemicals for stock furnish, such as 
alum, size, starch, titanium, etc., will 
be unloaded to and prepared in the 
basement of the stock preparation 
room. There will be two separate 
tracks for chlorine cars adjacent to 
the bleach plant, with provision for 
vaporizing, as well as continuous 
preparation of sodium hypochlorite 
and caustic bleach liquor. 
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Water will be supplied from nine 
wells in the adjoining area and 
ee to.a cold lime softener to 

located at the existing kraft mill. 
The water from the softener is to be 
stored in a concrete reservoir and 
pumped to the new mill for use in 
process. Part of this water will be 
diverted and pumped through the 
condenser of a new evaporator unit 
to be installed at the kraft mill, 
from which it will be delivered to a 
warm water storage tank at the new 
mill, so as to provide hot water 
after being pumped through a con- 
trolled heat exchanger. 

Waste from the new mill will be 
combined with that from the kraft 
mill before discharge into an im- 
pounding basin with an area of 160 
acres. 


Construction 

The buildings for the entire mill 
are to be constructed of structural 
steel frames and reinforced concrete 
floors. Roofs are to be of precast 
concrete slabs with built-up section 
of roofing paper, asphalt and 
crushed stone on top. The ma- 
chine room, finishing and shipping, 
and bleach plant are to have cork 
insulated roofs. Walls of all of the 
buildings are to be a combination of 
masonry, corrugated asbestos, and 


corrugated plastic. Foundations will 
consist of bell bottom piers bored 
into the soil and concrete filled with 
reinforcing where required. 
Adequate heating and ventilation 
is being provided for the comfort 


of the employees and for the pro- 
tection of equipment. 

The construction of the new unit 
will be undertaken on a firm bid 
basis from plans and specifications 
furnished by J. E. Sirrine. 





Builders-Providence Inc. 


Crossett suppliers and equipment 
The Bauer Bros. Co. Refiners, screwfeeders, drainer conveyor and Centri-Cleaners 
Beloit Iron Works —..... High-speed cylinder machine with differential drive 


Weightometer 





Carthage Machine Co. 


104-in. chipper 





Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


Tanks 





Digesters 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


Structural Steel 





Consolidated Western Steel Corp. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


Digester strainer supports 





Fibre Making Processes Inc. 


Barking drums 





Improved Machinery Inc. —..Blow tank agitator, brown stock washers, bleach 
plant mechanical equipment, and bleach washers, 


broke save-all and poppet valves 
Pulp-Master 





E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Belt Co. Dat 


Rotary chip feeder and screw conveyor 





Ben J. Malone Co. 


Pulp mill ventilation system 





Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc. 


Cranes 





Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


....C102 liquor making process 





The Orville Simpson Co. 


Chip screen 





Blow valve 





Paul Valve Corp. 


Motors 





Reliance Electric & Eng. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass ‘Works 


Swenson Evaporator Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Transfer pumps 





Shartle Bros. Machine Div., The Black-Clawson Co. Stock preparation equipment 





Evaporators 
Pumps 
Chip crusher 














Waterville Iron Works Susinninnanents —— PIE OT 
Weaks Supply Co. —...... Neaetidaee Creme 


Belt conveyor material 











Felt research contributes to increased 
productivity in paper mills 





H. E. Hedberg 


IN THE EARLY DAYS, research at 
Albany Felt Co. consisted of little 
more than a judicious use of trial 
and error, supplemented by a small 
amount of mechanical testing. Dur- 
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>» Chemical treatments make felts resistant to bacterial and 
chemical action; nylon and other synthetic blends impart strength 
and resist chemical action; cleaning methods developed which 


restore the felts’ efficiency. 


ing World War I we began to ex- 
pand our technical and scientific 
personnel, as well as their special- 
ized facilities. Both have been in- 
creased at a steady pace. 


The work of the formal labora- 
tory, established about 1920 for both 
physical and chemical investigations, 
followed very closely the pattern of 
all research work; the more we 
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learned, the more conscious we be- 
came of the need for making more 
advanced studies. As a result, our 
facilities have been multiplied, our 
laboratories equipped with a wide 
range of the finest instruments avail- 
able, as well as with pilot plant ma- 
chinery; these have been staffed with 
technicians competent in many fields. 
For the past 15 years_we have also 
maintained a fellowship at the Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research 
in Pittsburgh, which places the vast 
facilities of that great institution at 
our disposal. 


Felt life increased 


The actual accomplishments re- 
sulting from felt research activities 
have been many and varied. A con- 
siderable number of chemical treat- 
ments for paper machine felts have 
been developed and have proven to 
be extremely helpful in cases where 
unusual conditions existed on the 
paper machines. These applications 
have been made mostly to combat 
adverse chemical conditions in the 
paper stock, to reduce bacterial dam- 
age, or to increase resistance to abra- 
sion. Frequently the best results 
are obtained by having our research 
people study a problem along with 
the technical people in the paper 
mill. 


Some paper mills are constantly 
troubled with bacterial damage to 
their felts. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, our laboratory spent three 
years investigating hundreds of 
chemicals, including many that were 
already known to have bactericidal 
properties. Through research we 
finally determined the best known 
chemical treatment for this purpose. 
Since this treatment has been 
adopted as our standard, many paper 
mills have written us about the out- 
standing improvement in their felt 
life. Tests on used felts, inciden- 
tally, indicate that the treatment 
renders them resistant to bacteria 
even after they are completely worn 
out. 


One of the most useful contribu- 
tions is the chemical treatment for 
paper machine felts. Although 
Originally developed to combat an 
alkaline condition in the paper fur- 
nish that was injurious to felts, this 
treatment has also proved to have 
other beneficial qualities. Many pa- 
per mills report that this treatment 
keeps felts in a soft, open condition, 
making possible a considerably 
longer operating life. In one paper 
mill, where the normal felt life was 
12 days, they now get as high as 
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20 days with a treated felt. They 
also require less time for wash-ups 
and consequently are able to increase 
their daily average tonnage. 

Another chemical treatment, used 
on cylinder tissue machine felts, has 
saved paper mills many thousands 
of dollars in felt costs and improved 
production. Still other treatments 
have proved their value on many 
board machine felts, where excessive 
stretching formerly caused trouble. 
Those treatments have been espe- 
cially beneficial where heavier felt de- 
signs would result in inferior finish 
or inefficient water removal. 

Another valuable phase of our 
research work is the development of 
basic knowledge about wool and 
synthetic fibers and their most suit- 
able applications. These studies 
help us to improve blends, to re- 
move impurities more effectively, 
and in general to maintain the most 
rigid quality control throughout our 
manufacturing processes. This con- 
trol makes possible the retention of 
the most desirable properties of the 
fiber and the extremely high degree 
of uniformity attained. 


Nylon in paper machine felts 


Albany Felt Co. pioneered in the 
use of nylon in paper machine felts. 
Granted Patent No. 2423828 which 
covers the use of nylon in percent- 
ages from 5 to 70, we made this 
patent available to the other felt 
companies. We believed that per- 
centages exceeding 70 modified the 
character of the felt beyond the 
practical limit. However, the time 
may come when we can produce an 
all-synthetic felt that will meet the 
very specialized group of require- 
ments of a felt, such as drainage, 
finish, sheet pick-up, retention of 
shape and absorbency. As yet we 
believe we can meet these require- 
ments more satisfactorily with a 
blend instead of all-synthetic felts. 
In fact, about one-quarter of the 
felts we manufacture today contain 
a percentage of synthetic fibers. 
While nylon has many desirable 
properties, such as strength and the 
ability to resist abrasion and many 
chemicals, it cannot be used indis- 
criminately. There are hundreds of 
felt positions where the use of a 
proportion of nylon has been of in- 
estimable value, but there are also 
applications where it will do more 
harm than good. 

We try to select those places 
where synthetics have something to 
contribute. The trend is not to in- 
crease the number of types of felts 
in which synthetics are used, but 


rather to increase the percentage in 
those places where it is doing the 
most good. The blending of fibers 
is a subject for long and painstaking 
study. This study is continually 
being carried on in our laboratory 
and in full scale plant experiments. 
Much more can and will be learned, 
not only about nylon, but about the 
various other man-made fibers which 
are now available and which will 
continue to find important applica- 
tions in paper machine felts. 


Efficient felt cleaning methods 


Another field in which much 
progress has been made is in the 
development of methods to keep 
felts clean. We are constantly being 
presented with samples of felts that 
paper mills cannot keep free and 
open, and we are asked to advise 
the best method for cleaning such 
felts. Each case is studied indi- 
vidually by our laboratory, and 
recommendations are passed along 
to the paper mills. 

One mill producing catalog paper 
was troubled with their felts fitting 
up. Our Albany laboratory studied 
samples of their used felts and ad- 
vised a practical washing method for 
this mill which reduced the closeness 
of the felt from 93 units to 23 units. 
The mill reported excellent results; 
in fact, the company was able to 
reduce the vacuum at the suction 
boxes from 15 in. to 4 in.. 

Another paper mill, having trou- 
ble with crushing, sent samples of 
their used felts. After careful ex- 
amination and some experimenta- 
tion, a cleaning method was de- 
veloped that reduced the closeness 
from 29 points to 8 points, which is 
practically the same as that of the 
new felt. This mill reports that its 
felts not only run better, but look 
better and feel much softer. These 
are only two cases where our labora- 
tory improved felt performance by 
suggesting more effective cleaning 
methods. 

In some cases, examination and 
testing of used felts has disclosed 
faulty mechanical conditions of pa- 
per machines. Frequently, by tak- 
ing strength tests of used felts at 
numerous points across the width of 
the felt, we have been able to plot 
curves that showed very definitely 
where improvements could be made 
in the crowning of press rolls. Al- 
so, such studies indicate weak ‘or 
filled up areas, which in turn help 
the mill to locate the exact sources 
of their difficulties. All of these 
services have helped paper mills to 
obtain better production. 
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VIEWED FROM BACK OF METER 


Fig. |—Sectional view of shaped mercury 
chamber of differential pressure meter 
(courtesy Bailey Meter Co.) 


Fundamentals of automatic rate 


WORKS ENGINEERS AND 
CHEMISTS in 8 9 mills are usu- 
ally well informed regarding meth- 
ods of measurement of rate of flow, 
because fluid measurement is almost 
invariably part of their daily rou- 
tine. Automatic flow control prob- 
lems, however, occur not so fre- 
quently, and if they turn up they 
might present difficulties., In this 
article a few fundamental considera- 
tions will be given on how to 
tackle simple and not so simple 
flow control problems in practice. 

Rate of flow meters can be either 
area meters or head meters working 
on differential pressure set up by 
insertion of an orifice in a pipeline. 
The working principles of both for 
measurement of rate of fluid flow 
are fairly familiar. The simplest 
formula for determining the flow 
through a restriction in a pipeline 
is Q = CAy/p, — Pp», where Q is 
the quantity of fluid flow, C is an 
orifice co-efficient, A is the cross 
section area of the orifice, and p, 
and p, are upstream and down- 
stream absolute pressures respective- 
ly. More complicated formulae 
take into account specific gravity, 
viscosity, temperature and other 
factors of the measured fluid. In 
order to produce uniform divisions 
of the instrument scale, and—what 
is more important— to obtain uni- 





*Consulting engineer, Cheltenham, England. 
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Fig. 3—Electric element for rate of flow 
measurement (courtesy Republic Flow 
Meters Co.) 


LEO WALTER* 


form percentage movement of the 
last link of the measuring mecha- 
nism to be attached to the control 
section of a mechanism for control 
purposes, the “square root must be 
taken out” from measurement. This 
is accomplished either by suitably 
shaping the manometer vessel (Fig. 
1) or by using a cam mechanism. 
The desire to have mercury-less rate 
of flow meters has led to special de- 
signs being made. Efficient area- 
type meters are now available which 
can be used for rate of flow meas- 
urement and remote transmission 
(Fig. 2). 

The characteristic of diaphragm 
and of bellows type differential man- 
ometers is their inherent high 
sensitivity. This is favorable for 
automatic control purposes, but has 
sometimes to be restricted for meas- 
urement in order to avoid a paint 
brush effect of records, i.e. some 
damping means have to be fitted 
into the mechanism. 

Test results obtained by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. of 
Philadelphia are shown in Fig. 4, for 
recovery times of mechanical, electri- 
cal, and pneumatic types of rate of 
flow transmitters. 


New electronic meters 


The great variety of electronic meas- 
uring and controlling instruments 
which can be used for rate of flow 
makes it advisable to describe briefly 


1e 


RELATIVE RECOVERY Times 
3 8 


00 200 300 
CONTROLLER VOCATION IN FEET FROM 
TRANSMITTER AND FROM VALVE 


Fig. 4—Relative time required for control 
recovery for various flow transmitting sys- 
tems, i. e. mechanical, electrical and pneu- 
matic (courtesy Brown Instrument Div., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.) 


of flow control 


one representative make, the Foxboro 
Co. D/P cell and the Dynalog re- 
corder and/or controller, using elec- 
tronic magnification of measuring 
and/or control impulses. 

The Foxboro D/P cell is a remark- 
able development in the measurement 
of differential pressure. Based on 
years of research and field tests, it 
offers simplicity of measurement and 
dependable maintenance-free opera- 
tion. The D/P cell is a flexible, 
readily calibrated instrument operating 
on the highly accurate force-balance 
principle. It converts differential pres- 
sure into proportional air pressure and 
transmits this air pressure to remotely- 
located pneumatic receiving instru- 
ments, indicators, recorders, or con- 
trollers. It is small, weighs less than 
20 Ib., and is compact and simple in 
construction. There is essentially no 
movement in its operating parts, no 
pressure-tight bearing (Fig. 5). 

Pressures are applied to opposite 
sides of the diaphragm through the 
high and low pressure connections. 
The resulting differential pressure, 
multiplied by the effective area of the 
diaphragm, produces a force which is 
transmitted through the force bar to 
the range rod. The range rod imposes 
on the flexure-pivoted intermediate 
lever a force exactly proportional to 
the differential pressure on the dia- 
phragm. The flexure tube supports 
the force bar and the range rod and 
acts as a line fluid seal. 
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Fig. 5—Cutaway view of the Foxboro Co. 
D/P cell 


Any tendency to movement of the 
intermediate lever is detected by the 
nozzle, which, operating through the 
relay, alters the pressure in the feed 
back bellows to balance the force im- 
posed by the range rod and maintain 
the intermediate lever in a fixed posi- 
tion. The pressure in the bellows is 
always exactly proportional to the force 
applied by the range rod, which in 
turn is exactly proportional to the 
differential pressure on the diaphragm. 
The pressure in the bellows is there- 
fore an exact indication of measure- 
ment and can be transmitted to pneu- 
matic receiving instruments. 

Positive over-range protection is 
provided by the machined inner walls 
of the cell body, which exactly match 
the convolutions of the diaphragm. 

Two vent valves are provided to 
permit removal of entrapped fluids. 
Easily removable glass cloth filters of 
fine porosity are provided at the high 
and low pressure connections to keep 
sediment out of the cell. 


Liquid flow 


For measuring the flow of liquid 
in a line where the orifice flanges are 
not accessible, the D/P cell may be 
mounted on a pipe stand remote from 
the orifice. A three-valve manifold 
is provided to permit zero checking 
without manipulation of the inacces- 
sible orifice flange valves. Where the 
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Fig. 6—Principle of operation of Foxboro 
Dynalog electronic rate of flow recorder 
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Fig. 7—How drift (offset) of control point 
develops with heavy change of process load 
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mechanism for proportional rate of flow 
control with pilot valve 


Fig. 8—Diagram of pneumatic 


orifice is low but inaccessible, and the 
cell is more conveniently located above 
it, a generally similar installation may 
be made. Vapor traps are not needed 
at the D/P cell because it is provided 
with adequate venting plugs. 

For gas and air flow, and where the 
orifice flanges are accessible, the D/P 
cell may be mounted on the line using 
a standard pipe saddle, thereby elimi- 
nating long lead lines. Two flange 
valves and one equalizing valve are 
adequate for zeroing and checking 
purposes. In accordance with recom- 
mended gas-metering practice the 
flange taps are placed at the top. 
Suitable condensate drip pots may be 
added if required. For steam Ay 
the D/P cell can be installed close to 
the orifice with short lead lines and 
because of zero displacement, condens- 
ing chambers may be omitted. The 
D/P cell is particularly well adapted 
to measurement where it is necessary 
to prevent freezing of condensate in 
lead lines. Because it requires no 
condensing chambers and is small and 
compact, the D/P cell can be installed 
close to the steam line by using pipe 
taps instead of orifice flange taps, and 
the entire installation insulated. 

A complete pneumatic transmission 
system consists of a D/P cell and one 
or more pneumatic receivers connected 
by a single low-pressure, small-diam- 
eter air line. The simplicity of this 
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Fig. 10—Ratio control of flow of fluids in 
two pipelines 


system makes it virtually free from 
trouble and readily understood by any 
instrument mechanic. It is easy to 
install and maintain, makes a low-cost 
installation, and is safe, free from fire 
and explosion hazards. Several widely- 
separated pneumatic receivers may be 
located on the single transmission line. 
These may be indicators, recorders, or 
controllers. 


The Foxboro Dynalog 


This most modern instrument em- 
ploys a sensitive element as part of 
the measuring circuit to convert the 
measured variable, for example dif- 
ferential pressure for rate of flow 
measurement, into an electrical quan- 
tity by means of electronic valves. 
The use of vacuum tubes does away 
with mechanical amplifying mecha- 
nisms using moving parts. The re- 
sistance type uses a modified Wheat- 
stone bridge, and the e.m.f. applies 
a special measuring circuit, eliminating 
the usual slide wires of potentiometer 
instruments. 

Dynalog instruments, like other 
types of electric and electronic in- 
struments, employ a sensitive element 
(as part of the measuring circuit) 
to convert to measured variable tem- 
perature, pressure, etc. (Fig. 6). In 
this instrument this electrical quantity 
is converted into pen or pointer read- 
ing. The measuring circuit is elec- 
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trically balanced when the pen or 
pointer is at the correct reading. As 
the sensitive element detects a change 
in the measured variable, the measur- 
ing circuit becomes unbalanced and 
sets up a voltage which (a) is am- 
plified by the unbalance voltage am- 
plifier, (b) is through the 
electronic unbalance detector circuit 
(to determine the direction of change 
of the measured variable), and (c) 
upsets the balance of equal and op- 
posite voltages on the two coils of 
the dynapoise drive. 

This unbalance voltage on the drive 
coils causes the cores to move, thus 
rotating the integrally mounted bal- 
ancing capacitor and the pen of 
pointer linked to it. The balancing 
capacitor, which is part of the meas- 
uring circuit, moves until the relation 
between its rotor and stator plates 
just counteracts the change in the 
measured variable. At this point the 
measuring circuit is rebalanced, the 
unbalance voltage becomes zero, and 
the pen or pointer stops at the new 
correct reading. 

The operation of these instruments 
may be more clearly understood by 
comparison with that of older gal- 
vanometer-type electrical instruments. 
In Dynalog instruments the detector 
circuit performs the function of the 
galvanometer: the unbalance voltage 
amplifier replaces the mechanical mul- 
tiplication of the movement of the 
galvanometer pointer and the balanc- 
ing capacitor, and dynapoise drive re- 
places the slide wire and intermittent 
positioning mechanism. The many ad- 
vantages of this electric design have 
already been pointed out, but it should 
be noted that the action of both the 
detector circuit and the unbalance vol- 
tage amplifier is instantaneous and in- 
volves no moving parts. This is ac- 
complished through the use of vacuum 
tubes. These tubes are not in the 
measuring circuit and do not affect 
calibration any more than did the 
galvanometer. 


Automatic control action 


Before we can control we must 
measure, but the duty of an automatic 
control instrument is much more than 
that of a metering device. It would 
be wrong to think that by simply 
adding a control section to a metering 
mechanism a perfect controller could 
be developed. Whereas a meter has 
to establish facts, an automatic con- 
trol device has to produce control 
movement and control action, which is 
a much more difficult problem. 

Control movement of a valve, a 
damper, or any other regulating unit 
(final control element) has to be 
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produced not only quickly and ac- 
curately but continuously in most con- 
trolled processes. A process having a 
fast reaction rate requires quicker con- 
trol action than a controlled process 
with slow reaction rate. If, in flow 
control, a less responsive instrument 
is used, with large instrument time 
lags, the rate of flow would remain 
uncontrolled for the duration of this 
time lag, and delayed faulty control 
would result. Alternatively, if a very 
responsive, quick acting control in- 
strument is applied without damping 
(anti-hunting) means, continuous or 
periodical ‘‘cycling’” of the control 
mechanism will falsify the control re- 
sult. 


Flow control 


Contrary to heat flow control, or 
to liquid level control, process capacity 
is very low, i.e. the “processed” 
volume (contained fluid in a pipe) 
is so small as to be negligible, and 
there is a certain degree of self-regula- 
tion. Proportional-s floating con- 
trol is widely and so etully applied. 
For the commonly used mercury-filled 
differential manometers, however, 
which may have a considerable time 
lag due to the inertia of the mercury, 
and for other reasons, proportional- 
floating or integral control mode is 
preferable, where load fluctuations 
occur frequently, and produce “off- 
set”, i.e. wandering of the set point 
(Fig. 7). The same applies for flow 
ratio control, whereby flow in one pipe 
line has to be controlled in relation 
to rate of flow in another pipe line. 

Stability of a control mechanism is, 
apart from freedom from friction, 
lost motion, and hysteresis, the main 
factor to be considered. A  super- 
sensitive mechanism will easily over- 
swing under heavy quickly changing 
control impulses, and an adjustable 
damping factor must be incorporated 
into the design. 


Instruments for rate of 
flow control 


These are usually servo-operated 
and the power medium can be com- 
pressed air, water or oil under pres- 
sure, or electricity. The control valves 
are usually pneumatically operated, 
even where electrical or electronic 
control mechanisms are applied, unless 
hydraulic servometers are used, when 
the regulating unit may be a hydraulic 
cylinder actuating a lever control 
valve. It would be impossible to deal 
in a brief survey with the many types 
of control mechanisms available from 
reputable instrument makers. The fol- 
lowing examples give a brief survey 
of the principle of pneumatic control 
mechanism in general. 





Fig. 8 illustrates diagrammatically 
the air nozzle and flapper principle 
as used with one or the other modifica- 
tion in most pneumatic control me- 
chanisms. The differential pressure 
element is shown as a Bourdon tube, 
but can also be a metallic bellows 
element or a flat or corrugated mem- 
brane. In the mainly used mercury 
U-tube flow meter types the upstream 
pressure of the orifice in the pipeline 
actuates on one leg, and the down- 
stream pressure on the other leg. 

Referring again to Fig. 8, any 
variation of differential pressure 
(caused by variation of rate of flow 
in the pipeline) moves the free end 
of the Bourdon tube, and thus a 
pivoted lever with a flapper on its 
end. Constant air pressure from an air 
compressor is led through an adjustable 
restriction to the mouth of the air 
nozzle. An air branch-line leads to 
the diaphragm chamber of a pneumatic 
pilot control valve. Pressure in the 
air branch-line determines the main 
control valve position. If the flapper 
is away from the nozzle mouth, air 
branch-line pressure, sometimes also 
called output pressure, will be nil, 
and the valve spring will keep the 
valve fully open. If the flapper closes 
the nozzle mouth, full suPPy pressure 
(15-20 Ib/sq. in.) will be in the 
air branch-line and in the diaphragm 
of the main control valve, and the 
valve will be fully closed. This 
produces two-step (on/off mode of 
control). ; 

Gradual control can be achieved 
by very gentle movement of the flap- 
per, with part bleed-off of air only, 
thus producing intermediate output 
air pressures, and thus intermediate 
valve positions. Fig. 9 shows how me- 
chanically the effect of flapper move- 
ment can be varied by means of an 
adjustable fulcrum. This alters what 
is known as the “proportional band” 
of a gradual control mechanism. (It 
is also called “throttling” or ‘‘propor- 
tional range,” but this is now a non- 
standard term). By varying the pro- 
portional band from wide to narrow, 
or vice versa, the valve movement per 
unit change of differential pressure 
can be varied according to process 
characteristics (flow characteristics). 
Fig. 10 shows ratio control in two 
pipelines. 

Various systems have been devel- 
oped for performing remote control, 
whereby a “transmitter” on or neat 
the point of measurement (plant) 
produces electric or pneumatic im- 
pulses, which are conveyed by cable 
or small bore tubing respectively to 
a “receiver,” usually mounted on 4 
central control panel. 
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Shall it be a crane, a conveyor, 


industrial truck ? 


Part |—Consideration of major factors in the selection of equip- 
The next installment will discuss proposed methods of 


ment. 
handling paper mill output. 


THE MAJOR FACTORS to be con- 
sidered in attempting to choose be- 
tween different classes of material 
handling equipment for the best device 
to solve a particular handling problem 
generally fall into two principal 
groups, namely: (a) mechanical re- 
quirements, and (b) economic ap- 
praisal. Usually developed separately, 
although considered jointly, these two 
groups of factors seldom fail to 
provide a dependable criterion for 
judging the suitability of a piece of 
handling equipment. This measure 
not only guards against the selection 
of improper equipment but frequent- 
ly suggests the particular type of 


Delivered in June 1954 béfore the semi- 
annual joint meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers (N. Y.), the As- 
Sociation of Iron and Steel Engineers, and the 
American Material Handling Society. 
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>» Mechanical requirements and economic appraisal—developed 
separately but considered jointly—usually provide a dependable 
criterion for selecting a piece of handling equipment. 


» Physical characteristics of. the material itself are seldom the 
deciding or even an important factor in the selection of the most 


suitable handling device. 


device which will do the job best 
from a mechanical as well as from 
an economic standpoint for servicing 
a sequence of material handling 
operations. 

The component factors making up 
each of these two groups include the 
following 12: 


A. Mechanical Requirements 
1. Description of the material 
handled. 
. Volume handled per year. 
. Travel speeds. 
. Carrier trips. . 
. Distances traveled. 
. Lifting operations. 


NAV Rw Dd 


B. Economic A isal 
7. Equipment workloads. 
8. Number of men required. 
9. Annual cost of labor. 
10. Annual cost of fuel, mainte- 
nance, and depreciation. 


11. Capital investment required. 


12. Time ee for investment 
to pay for itself. 


It is only through the analysis of 
these or similar factors at each material 
handling point that the various selec- 
tions of different types of equipment 
can be fitted into + gtd flow of 
material on an integrated plantwide 
basis. Even in a one-product plant, 
such as a newsprint paper mill, sev- 
eral types of successive handling 
problems are encountered after the 
finished product comes out in the 
form of a newsprint roll which retains 
its form and characteristics throughout 
all handling operations beyond that 
point. These successive handling 
problems include the following: 

1. Shipping from paper mill to 
storage warehouses on the plant 
premises. 
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2. Transporting between build- 
ings. 

3. Receiving and tiering in ware- 
houses. 

4. Detiering and shipping from 
warehouses. 

5. Overside loading into ships’ 
holds. 

6. Stowing cargo inside ships’ 
holds. 

Along this particular line of 
flow, different types of handling 
equipment are found most desirable 
at different points even though the 
same material unit, the newsprint 
roll in this case, is being handled 
throughout all the six stages in- 
volved. A study of the 12 major 
factors at each handling point clear- 
ly reveals that the physical charac- 
teristics of the material itself are 
seldom the deciding factor, nor even 
an important one for that matter, 
in the selection of the most suitable 
type of material handling device. 
As will be indicated presently, the 
information disclosed and the com- 
parisons made in the other 11 factors 
usually contain the key to the problem. 


Mechanical requirements 

The first of the two principal 
groups of major factors to be ana- 
lyzed for the purpose of selecting 
the right kind of handling equip- 
ment is designated as ‘Mechanical 
Requirements’. The principal func- 
tions served by each of the six 
factors making up this group will 
now be considered briefly. 

(1) Description of the material 
handled. Although the physical 
characteristics of the material itself 
do not generally constitute the most 
important factor in determining the 
type of handling equipment to use, 
this information is needed for de- 
termining the capacities and acces- 
sories of the equipment which will 
ultimately be selected. The descrip- 
tion of the physical characteristics 
would include the size, shape, and 
weight of each unit or container of 
the material being handled. 


(2) Volume handled per year. 
A fairly reliable gauge of the vol- 


ume of activity of handling to be 


considered is frequently best ob- 
tained by using a period of time 
which is long enough to span the 
four seasons of the year. In other 
words, the volume of material han- 
dled is usually best measured in 
terms of a period covering the last 
12 months for which the informa- 
tion is available regardless of which 
is the first month of that span. 
This information should be ex- 
pressed in quantities of pieces or 
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units handled per year, units per 
ton, and tons handled. This vol- 
ume should also be identified by the 
number of working days per year 
for each material item under study. 


(3) Travel speeds. The statistics 
on volume handled per year pro- 
vide a sound basis for determining 
the handling volume per working 
day, per spenting hour, and per 
minute. These figures form the 
basis for determining the rate of 
speed at which the material must 
travel on its journey through the 
manufacturing cycle. 


(4) Carrier trips. When material 
is transported from one place to 
another on mobile handling equip- 
ment such as industrial trucks, flat 
cars, or cranes along the line of 
production, the load carried and the 
frequency of each trip must be 
known definitely in order to be able 
to select the proper type of carrier. 
For this purpose it is necessary to 
determine the quantity of material 
items handled per carrier, such as 
the number of newsprint rolls on an 
industrial truck or flat car. The 
number of carriers per trip, such as 
the number of: flat cars per shunt, 
must also be known. Lastly, the 
number of carrier trips per day, such 
as truck trips or crane trips, are 
likewise necessary for subsequent 
calculations. 


(5) Distances traveled. Under 
this heading appears such informa- 
tion as the following: 

a. Number of carriers moved 

per day. 

b. Number of feet traveled 

per round trip. 

c. Number of carrier miles 

per day. 

d. Number of carrier trips per 

hour. 

e. Number of carrier miles 

per hour. 

This set of statistics gauges the 
type of equipment best suited for 
carrying the stipulated loads of ma- 
terial over given distances in order 
to keep up with the rate of produc- 
tion and shipping, particularly when 
the mill operates on more shifts 
than do the shipping warehouses. 


(6) Lifting operations. Where 
unit loads of material must be 
stacked in temporary storage and 
later detiered for shipping purposes, 
the amount of lifting and lowering 
of material must be measured. This 
information is needed to determine 
the amount of crane time or truck 
time and attendant labor effort in- 
volved for these functions alone, 
apart from the traveling operations. 


When these six factors have been 
duly analyzed, a determination of 
the relative economic advantages of 
the crane, conveyor, or industrial 
truck can then be made for each 
handling stage along the plantwide 
flow of material. 


Equipment workloads 


The basic data secured in the set 
of six major factors on “Mechanical 
Requirements” set up a measure of 
the workload which will be required 
from whatever type of handling 
equipment is finally selected. This 
workload is, of course, expressed in 
terms which apply interchangeably 
to a crane, a conveyor, or an in- 
dustrial truck. 

An illustration of how this work- 
load is developed and summarized 
from the data supplied in the fore- 
going six major factors is given 
below for the handling of newsprint 
rolls in the finishing room of a pa- 
per mill. The material handling 
operation consists of picking up a 
1400-Ib. newsprint roll, one roll at 
a time, from the scale on which the 
roll lies on its bilge. 

The roll must then be upended, 
transported to a flat car which has 
its bed on a level with the shipping 
platform and which is located 70 
ft. from the scale. The roll is de- 
posited in an upright position on 
the car bed, and the handling de- 
vice returns to the scale for another 
load. 

In the example at hand the han- 
dling device considered is an elec- 
tric lift truck equipped with a 90- 
degree rotating hydraulic clamp 
capable of engaging one newsprint 
roll at a time. The basic figures 
used here are equally applicable to 
a crane or conveyor. 


Tons of paper produced per year 
in the mill—236,333. 


Number of working days per year 
—plus or minus 305.7. 


Tons of paper produced per three- 
shift day—773.1. 


Number of newsprint rolls per 
three-shift day—1118. 


Number of truck trips per three- 
shift day (carrying one roll per 
trip)—1118. 


Number of feet 
round trip—139. 


traveled per 


Total feet traveled per three-shift 
day—155,402. 


Total _truck-miles 
three-shift day—29.42. 


traveled per 
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Number of truck-miles traveled 
per mill hour—1.23. 


Minutes of Workload per Truck-hour 
Travel time: 
1.23 miles 
< 60 min. = 15 min. 
5 miles 
Lifting and lowering time: 
1118 rolls 
= 46.6 rolls per hour 
24 hours 


46.6 rolls X 6 ft. up and down 





27 fpm 
=. . 10° aie. 


Total workload per truck hour—25 


min. 


It is evident from this calculation 
that there is work for one truck only 
and for only 25 minutes out of every 
mill hour for that one truck to take 
care of this handling operation. 
When all of the subsequent handling 
operations along the way to storage 
into the wharf sheds have been meas- 
ured as was done in this example, it 
may well be that an overhead chain 
conveyor from the mill to the wharf 
sheds would absorb the truck-handling 
considered not only in this example 
but also at other points along the way. 
This example also illustrates the im- 
portance of viewing the handling 
problems of a plant from an integrated 
plantwide standpoint rather than on a 
piecemeal basis at each handling point. 


Economic appraisal 

The statistical information gathered 
for the six major factors under the 
heading of “Mechanical Require- 
ments” provides a definite measure 
of the amount of material handling 
work which is being done at present 
or is projected for the future. The 
quantity, weight, speed, frequency of 
movement, and distance traveled, all 
concerning the material handled from 
raw stage to finished product, provide 
the basic specifications of the type of 
material handling equipment needed to 
do the job right. This information 
incidentally removes practically all of 
the guess work from a _ material 
handling project. 

At certain points along the line 
of production, these specifications will 
indicate a strong preference for a 
particular type of equipment, say a 
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crane. At other points the weight of 
the factors analyzed points definitely 
in favor of some other device, say a 
conveyor in preference to a crane or 
an industrial truck in this case. 
Throughout these calculations, the in- 
dustrial truck will frequently suggest 
itself, and at some certain points along 
the way some other device will stand 
out as the most suitable equipment to 
consider. 

Throughout these comparisons, how- 
ever, only the physical aspects of the 
handling problems and devices were 
considered. Although a crane might 
appear to be the ideal device from a 
mechanical angle, it may not be justi- 
fiable from an economic standpoint. 
In other words, although a crane 
would do the physical job best of 
all as poss to other types of 
equipment, the savings or other eco- 
nomic benefits accruing from its use 
might not be great enough to pay for 
its purchase cost as quickly as would 
be the case with another type of equip- 
ment, say a conveyor or truck. In 
order to guard against this pitfall in 
choosing as between a crane, a con- 
veyor or a truck, the six major fac- 
tors classified under the heading of 
“Economic Appraisal” must be taken 
into consideration at this point before 
a selection of equipment is made. 
These six factors are briefly described 
below. 


(7) Equipment workloads. The 
amount of work in terms of tons, 
trips and miles required from what- 
ever type of handling device is ulti- 
mately selected for a particular han- 
dling operation is obtained from this 
factor as was illustrated in the pre- 
ceding section. 

(8) Number of men required. The 
composition and size of the mate- 
rial handling crews for each mate- 
rial handling operation along the 
line of production, storage and ship- 
ping is the information secured 
under this heading. It includes 
the number of payroll hours per 
year occupation, and the number of 
men per occupation for each type of 
handling device considered. 

(2) Annual cost of labor. This 
can then be calculated for each type 
of handling device consideration. 

(10) Annual cost of fuel, main- 
tenance, and depreciation. This par- 
ticluar economic yardstick strikes the 
death-knell of many a device which 
cannot pay for itself out of savings 
within a favorable period of time, 
especially when depreciation is taken 
into account. 

(11) Capital investment required. 
This figure should reflect such con- 
siderations as the purchase cost of 


the contemplated device, its trans- 
portation and installation costs, the 
cost of dismantling and retiring 
present equipment and accessories, 
the net book value of existing equip- 
ment to be written off the ledgers, 
the cost of making necessary build- 
ing alterations, and the cost of train- 
ing operators to run the contem- 
plated handling device. 

(12) Time required for the invest- 
ment to pay for itself. Barring ex- 
traneous factors which preclude the 
making of a choice (such as manda- 
tory installations of certain types of 
equipment to provide safety to proc- 
ess workers), the ultimate measure 
which exerts perhaps the most in- 
fluence in the selection of a specific 
type of handling device is in the 
relative amount of savings involved. 
This savings figure is made com- 
parable for different types of equip- 
ment by expressing it uniformly in 
terms of yield on the full capital 
investment required for each device. 
The yield is usually based on the 
savings in the annual cost of labor, 
fuel, maintenance, and depreciation, 
ES any other direct costs affected 

y the proposed installation. 


Selecting equipment 

As gauged by their respective sales 
volume a year, cranes, conveyors and 
industrial trucks rank as the three 
largest groups of material handling 
equipment in use today, The re- 
maining groups consist mainly of 
lifts and hoists, monorail systems, 
pneumatic systems, tractors and trail- 
ers, rail cars, stackers, and miscel- 
laneous storage facilities and proc- 
ess-handling accessories. 

Cranes, conveyors and industrial 
trucks can all lift and transport 
material up to 45 tons per load, 
which is the present limit of a pow- 
ered industrial truck. Cranes and 
conveyors can, of course, go much 
higher than this figure. This elimi- 
nates the weight factor as having 
much bearing in selecting between 
these devices. 

Cranes and conveyors transport 
material along fixed paths only 
whereas industrial trucks are self-pro- 
pelled units which are free to travel 
in any direction at will. But the 
economical traveling distance is 
longer for conveyors than for 
trucks, and longer for the latter 
than for cranes. The travel speed 
is generally faster for trucks than 
for cranes, and faster for cranes than 
for conveyors. As another general 
rule cranes cost more than trucks, 
and trucks more than conveyors, for 
the corresponding amount of two- 
way ton-miles of work performed. 
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Progress in Research at the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory 


PAPER IS AN ENGINEERING ma- 
terial that ranks with wood and metal 
in many phases of construction, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. A. Hall, director of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wis. Dr. Hall gave the 
address of welcome at the seventh 
annual joint meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Coordination of APPA and 
the Forest Product Laboratory. 

Dr. Hall described the laboratory's 
work on paper plastics, paper as a 
core material in sandwich building 


panels, and the use of paper as an. 


overlay to mask defects in wood and 
plywood. For such uses, paper can 
be designed with high strength and 
resistance to weather, and the results 
of its use can be predicted just as 
similar predictions can be made for 
wood or structural metals. 

Although great progress has been 
made by the pulp and paper industry 
in the past few years, Dr. Hall em- 
phasized the need for more funda- 
mental research and cited the growth 





Committee on Coordination of Research of the APPA and members of the Forest Products 
Laboratory staff meet during their recent joint conference 


of the semichemical pulping industry 
as an example of progress made pos- 
sible by the laboratory’s basic research 
on that process. 

Earl W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of APPA, pointed out the need for 
basic research, but said it should be 
carefully coordinated to eliminate as 
much overlapping work as possible. 

The meeting at the laboratory, Mr. 


Possibilities for improving per acre 
and per cord pulp yields by applying 
genetic principles and known manage- 


ment practices 


The quantity 
and quality of 
wood produced 
on an acre of 
forest land can 
be controlled to 
a considerable de- 
gree by cultur- 
al practices. This 
is illustrated by 
data from an 
even-aged natur- 
al stand of long- 
eaf pine that was 
thinned to differ- 
ent densities of stocking in 1934 and 
remeasured 15 years later. Diameter 
growth of individual trees was greatest 
on the heavily thinned plots (200 
trees per acre), but maximum volume 





Harold L. Mitchell 
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growth (1.81 cords per acre per year) 
for the 15-year period occurred on 
plots having about 800 trees per acre. 

As to the quality of wood produced, 
it is known from other studies of 
southern pines that the wood of slow 
growing, small-crowned trees in dense 
stands normally has a higher per cent 
of summerwood and a higher spe- 
cific gravity than that of rapidly grow- 
ing trees in more open stands. of the 
same age on the same site. It is 
also known that the yield of kraft 
pulp is proportional to the density of 
the wood used. Applying these data 
to the longleaf thinning study results, 
it is found that in terms of kraft 
pulp, stands thinned to 200, 300, 400, 
600, 800, and 1,000 trees per acre 
could be expected to produce, re- 


Tinker declared, was a “symbol of 
an ideal exchange of information be- 
tween a government research organi- 
zation and industry.” 

The all-day meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. H. Chidester, 
with laboratory staff members present- 
ing results of research undertaken dur- 
ing the past year. Abstracts of those 
results follow: 


spectively, 0.83, 1.03, 1.15, 1.28, 1.33, 
and 1.35 toms per acre per year. Be- 
cause of the influence of stand density 
on the character of wood produced, 
maximum yield of kraft pulp would 
occur at a somewhat higher density 
of stocking than maximum cordwood 
yield. 

The laws of heredity may also be 
used to improve the yields and finan- 
cial returns from our forests. Re 
search in this country and in Europe 
has developed white pine that is re- 
sistant to blister rust, hybrid poplars 
having a phenomenal growth ate, 
blight-resistant chestnut, naval stores 
pines that yield 2.5 times as much 
gum as run-of-the-wood trees, and 
other hybrids and strains having de- 
sirable characteristics. There is every 
reason to believe that selection and 
breeding work now under way, espe- 
cially in the South, will result in trees 
that are greatly superior to anything 
we now have in regard to growth 
rate, form, pest and disease resistance, 
density of wood produced, and pos- 
sibly fiber length and thickness. 
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Techniques for the determination of 
pulp constituents by quantitative 
paper chromatography 


The value of paper chromatog- 
raphy in the study of the 
composition of 
wood and pulp 
has been well 
established. The 
group at the Cen- 
tral Laboratory 
in Finland is es- 
pecially active in 
this field, as is 
the group at the 
Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry 
under Dr. Louis 
E. Wise. 

Laboratory manuals are now avail- 
able that cover the field of applied 
paper chromatography, and newer 
techniques are constantly appearing 
in the literature. It is the purpose 
of this report to describe work done 
at the Forest Products Laboratory to 
increase the speed and accuracy of 
certain steps, evaluate errors, estab- 
lish correction factors, and apply the 
techniques to the determination of 
the carbohydrate constituents of 





M. A. Millett 


purified pulps. Particular attention 
has been paid to the determination of 
xylan and to the evaluation of errors 
in the standard TAPPI pentosan 
determination. 

The quantitative paper chroma- 
tography of pulps requires the fol- 
lowing steps: . 

1. Total hydrolysis 

2. Neutralization 

3. Evaporation or concentration 

4. Chromatographic separation 

5. Elution of the sugars from the 
paper 

6. Quantitative determination of 
the separated sugars 

Step 5 may be eliminated if the 
sugars are determined by direct pho- 
tometric measurement. 

Equipment and techniques are 
described for each of the above 
steps. 

This paper was presented at the 
February 1954 TAPPI meeting and 
will be published in Tappi in the 
near future. Reprints will be avail- 
able. 


Structure of pulpwood barks 


The term bark 
is used loosely 
in the non-tech- 
nical sense to re- 
fer to the outer 
ps of stems and 

ranches that en- 
circles the wood. 
Anatomically it 
includes all the 
tissues outside the 
cambium to the 
outermost _ layers 
of a woody stem 





B. F. Kukachka 


or branch. 

The use of bark and other vegetable 
fibers for making papers probably 
began at least 2,000 years ago, but 
the trend has been away from the 
various vegetable fibers toward wood 
as methods of pulping have improved. 
The bark from trees is still used in 
certain fields, especially for pharma- 
ceuticals and tannins, but it has re- 
ceived little attention from the pulp 
industry. The known limitations pre- 


clude its general use for papermaking, 
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but with improved techniques and 
increased knowledge bark may find 
widespread use in the industry. The 
cell types and structural arrangements 





Pulpwood storage 


problems 


The amount 
and effects of de- 
terioration during 
storage have been 
determined for 
southern pine and 
jack pine pulp- 
wood, as well as 
practices that help 
to reduce losses. 
Similar data are 
being obtained in 
preliminary stud- 
ies on southern 
hardwoods, aspen, and mixtures of 
red alder and Douglas-fir chips. Stor- 
age problems that have received little 
attention concern balsam in the East 
and Lake States, and hemlock, spruce, 
and Douglas-fir in the Northwest. 
For rough wood of all species, great- 
er consideration should be given to 
the value of storage in (a) water, (b) 
in piles continuously sprayed with 
water, or (c) in large, tight, unaerated 
piles. 


Ralph M. Lindgren 


that occur in the hardwood and soft- 
wood species commonly used in the 
pulp and paper industry are illus- 
trated and discussed. 


Techniques for the study of the 
mechanical properties of adhesive 


bonds 


An electrical 
apparatus has 
been developed 
at the Forest 
Products Labora- 
tory for measur- 
ing the rheologi- 
cal properties ex- 
hibited by an 
adhesive in a 
bond about one- 
thousandth of an 


C. B. Norris 


inch thick. Changes in the thick- 
ness of the bond due to changes 
in the stress across it are measured. 
Changes in thickness of one three- 
hundredth of a millionth of an inch 
are readily detected. 

Measurements made in this manner 
have revealed mechanical properties 
of adhesives that are very different 
from those measured as relatively 
large specimens. 
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Diffusion through and swelling 


of cellophane 


To gain a bet- 
ter understanding 
of the movement 
of water in wood, 
measurements 
were made on the 
movement of wa- 
ter through cello- 
phane, a relative- 
ly non-porous 
material which in 
several _ respects 
is analogous to 
the cell walls of 





A. J. Stamm 


wood. Data were obtained for the 
rate of liquid-water absorption and 
water-vapor adsorption, together with 
accompanying swelling by cellophane 
films at different temperatures. Data 
were also obtained for the steady- 
state diffusion of water through the 
films under different boundary condi- 
tions. It was shown that at constant 
moisture content but varying tempera- 
tures, both the rate of liquid-water ab- 
sorption and water-vapor absorption 
are proportional to the vapor pressure 
of water. This is equivalent to the rate 
being controlled by the frequency of 


Recent observations on the bleaching 
of hardwood semichemical pulps 


Results- recently obtained at the 
Forest Products Laboratory in one- 
stage hypochlo- 
rite and per- 
oxide bleaching 
and multistage 
bleaching of a 
series of sweet- 
gum neutral sul- 
fite pulps frang- 
ing from 60 to 
75 per cent in 
yield are re- 
ported. 


‘ 





R. M. Kingsbury 


In one-stage 
bleaching with 
calcium hypochlorite the amount of 


alkali required to obtain maximum 
brightness was proportional to the 
yield of unbleached pulp. These 
amounts ranged from 2 to 3 per 
cent of sodium hydroxide with a 
constant addition of 4 per cent of 
sodium silicate. | However, the 
brightness of bleached pulps de- 
creased with increasing yield when 
equal amounts of hypochlorite were 
applied at optimum alkalinity. 

When the same pulps were 
bleached with sodium hypochlorite 
they were equal in brightness to 
those bleached with calcium hypo- 
chlorite, but were higher in strength 
and 3 to 6 go oF em lower 
in yield based on wood. 


Nonplastic molded pulp 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
molded pulp products** involves the 
forming, drying, and finishing of ar- 
ticles as individual pieces, in contrast 
to the making up of sheets of paper 
or paperboard on a paper machine 
and then converting these sheets 
into shaped articles. It represents 
only a small part of the paper in- 
dustry, particularly so far as tonnage 
is concerned, but its products are 


*From Rept. No. 1964 (1953) of the U.S. 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

**Molded pulp products that are plastic in 
- mature (contain resin) are not included in this 
discussion. The preparation of papier mache 
products, which are a of molded pulp 
product, is discussed in detail in Forest Prod- 
acts Laboratory Report No. 1965. 
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almost unlimited in their uses. They 
range from molded pie plates, of 
which several million are used each 
day by bakeries throughout the coun- 
try, to wood pulp sewer pipe (as- 
phalt-impregnated) and heavywalled 
containers for grease and other fluids. 
Many types of containers, toys, and 
novelty products are molded from pulp. 

Waste paper is often used as a 
source of pulp in the pulp-mold- 
ing industry. Florist vases, toys, 
egg cartons, and similar-class prod- 
ucts are generally made with re- 
re waste paper to which has 
een added about 1 per cent of 
papermaker’s rosin or wax size. Vir- 
gin groundwood or bleached sul- 


impact of water molecules on the sur- 
face of the film. 


Solutes are shown to pass through 
the film right behind the penetrating 
water. This is not due to movement 
of solution in bulk, but due to the 
fact that the diffusion constant of 
the solute in water within the film 
is much faster than the penetrating 
diffusion constant. 


From the steady-state measurements 
it was shown that the rate of diffusion 
through the film varies directly with 
the effective cross section of water 
in the film. If the diffusion constant 
is calculated on the basis of water 
cross section rather than the film cross 
section, a true constant independent of 
concentration is obtained. 


In bleaching tests with peroxide, 
brightnesses obtained by applying 2 
per cent hydrogen peroxide (50 per 
cent) were equal for all pulps and 
were from 2 to 10 points lower than 
were obtained with 10 per cent 
available chlorine as hypochlorite. 

In bleaching the pulps in three 
stages to about 84 per cent bright- 
ness, the chlorine requirement 
ranged from 11 per cent for the 60 
per cent yield pulp to 21 per cent 
for the 75 per cent yield pulp. The 
yields of bleached pulps were di- 
rectly proportional to the yield of 
unbleached pulps. The strengths of 
the bleached pulps at the different 
yield levels were essentially equal, 
except that bursting and tensile 
strengths of the 75 per cent yield 
pulp were slightly lower than those 
of the lower yield pulps. 


products* 


fite pulp is employed in making pie 
plates and other food containers. 

In general, two methods are used 
for molding the pulp: (1) the ar- 
ticle is formed on a die; and (2) 
the article is formed inside a closed 
mold. 


The die process 


When the article is formed on 
a die, a dilute mixture of pulp and 
water, of about the same consistency 
as is used in making paper, is drawn 
onto the forming machine by means 
of a wire, as in a paper machine. 
The wire is shaped over dies on which 


the pulp is deposited. Each die is 
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perforated, so that the water in the 
pulp can be drawn through the die 
and away from the machine. Suction 
is used to draw away the water 
throughout the formation process, in 
substantially greater degree than is or- 
dinarily employed in paper machines. 
After the article is formed, it is re- 
moved from the die, sometimes further 
compressed on a second die, and 
delivered to a dryer. If the articles 
are of rather intricate shape and 
have a tendency to sag out of shape 
during drying, they may be wholly 
or partially supported on forms as 
they are carried through the dryer 
in order to retain their shape and 
prevent or eliminate warpage. Ar- 
ticles to be given a smooth finish 
are usually dried between two dies, 
one or both of which are heated. 

A variation of forming on a die is 
the use of a mandrel onto which a 
pulp sheet is laminated convolutely 
into a fiber tube or conduit. The 
pulp is formed and pressed on a 
wet machine to a relatively thick 
sheet, which is then wound on ex- 
pansible mandrels of any of several 
sizes. The usual sheet width is 
about 110 in. so as to produce a 
finished 8-ft. product. The tube 
diameters vary from 2 to 6 in. with 
wall thicknesses from 4 to 3% in. 


The pulp is dried to a low moisture 
content and then removed from the 
mandrel for impregnation with 
pitch or other special saturants in 
a treating chamber. The tubes are 
then allowed to drain and cool and 
are finished to dimensions for con- 
nectors. Curved sections can also 
be made by bending the tubing after 
slightly rewetting it, redrying it, and 
impregnating it as before. 


The closed-mold process 

In the closed-mold process, the 
pulp product is formed on the in- 
side of a separable or two-part 
sisctutinet perforated mold 
by pressure applied on the inside, 
by a vacuum applied on the outside, 
or both. The dilute pulp material 
is introduced into the mold and 
agitated while pressure and vacuum 
are applied, thereby creating a de- 
posit of fiber on the inside of the 
mold. After the deposit is formed, 
hot air is usually introduced into 
the mold to dry the article partially 
before the mold is opened and the 
article removed. The articles made 
by this process are rather porous 
and rough on the inside. They may 
require additional outside finishing 
to cover wire marks, by spray coat- 
ing, or other work to make them 
suitable for their intended use. 


The end use of the product usu- 
ally determines the type of finish 
— rough or smooth — and whether 
a surface coating is required. For 
example, molded pie plates are us- 
ually smooth on both sides and may 
have a waterproof and greaseproof 
coating; flower pots and vases are 
often smooth on only the outside 
but may have a waterproof coating, 
such as asphalt paint, on the in- 
side; some types of single-use con- 
tainers may have a rough finish and 
no special coating. 


Equipment required 

Because the commercial manufac- 
ture of molded pulp products is a 
highly specialized field, much of the 
machinery used is more or less 
custom-made in limited quantities. 
Forming machines are generally de- 
veloped to meet the conditions of 
manufacture of some particular ar- 
ticle or according to the ideas of 
the manufacturer who is going to 
use them. Aside from a forming 
machine, drying dies, and the pumps 
and other equipment required for 
delivering pulp to it, however, the 
only auxiliary equipment required is 
a wet vacuum or extraction pump, 4 
source of compressed air, and some 
means of supplying heated air for 
drying. 


Union Bag’s educational program in forestry 


UNION BAG & PAPER Corp. 
launched certain segments of its 
forestry education program about 10 
years ago. It was soon learned that, 
if the several projects we had under 
way were to accomplish their pur- 
poses, it would be necessary to pro- 
vide not only materials sal teuical 
facilities, but professional counsel 
and assistance as well. As a result, 
we established in our Woodlands 
Division a “conservation department.” 
This department consists of a staff 
of 12 carefully selected graduate 
foresters and eight tree marking 
aides, whose principal duties are to 
render free services to land owners 
and to assist in establishing and 





Condensed from the February 11, 1954, meeting 
of Extension Service directors from 14 north- 
fastern states. 
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Executive Vice President 
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directing all forestry education pro- 
grams. 

Incorporated in our program are 
the distribution of from 4,000,000 


to 5,000,000 pine tree seedlings free. 


of charge each year; two forestry 
training camps for youths; scholar- 
ships and fellowships for 27 students 
annually, varying in value from $400 
to $2000 per year; three-day forestry 
training camps for every county 
agent in the state of Georgia; publi- 
cation of technically sound and 
widely requested forestry pamphlets 
and literature; distribution of 30 
prints of our company motion pic- 
ture “Green Gold;” our 50 school 
forests; our plant visitation pro- 
gram for 4-H Clubs and Future Farm- 
ers of America groups; our participa- 
tion in special events such as county 
fairs and pine tree festivals, a number 


of which are held annually in Georgia, 
and our sponsorship of many addition- 
al public relations activities which are 
handled as routine matters, but which 
are important to our company’s over- 
all community relations program. 


Distribution of pine seedlings 

The oldest phase of our forestry 
education program revolves around our 
free pine seedling distribution plan. 
This was inaugurated when the mill 
was started in 1936, and during the 
1953-54 planting season we will dis- 
tribute free of charge 4,500,000 pine 
seedlings. Two and a half million 
of these are distributed through the 
4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America, and the remaining 2,000,- 
000 will go to private land owners 
not reached through these organiza- 
tions. 
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The allocation of the seedlings to 
4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers of 
America is made by the county agents 
and the vocational agriculture teachers 
after conferring with their district and 
state leaders. Orders for the seedlings 
are placed with the head of our con- 
servation department and these, with 
proper shipping instructions, are for- 
warded .to the state nurseries from 
whom we purchase seedlings. The 
conservation forester located in the 
district in which the recipient of the 
trees lives receives a copy of the order. 
This is extremely important because it 
provides the conservation forester an 
opportunity to offer his services at 
planting time and it enables him to 
check back to determine how many 
seedlings are planted. It is one thing 
to give away seedlings; it is another 
to get them in the ground. Our 
records for last year show that 99 = 
cent of the 4,000,000 seedlings dis- 
tributed were planted and that 85 
per cent of them survived. 


Except in unusual cases, we ask the 
recipients of the seedlings to defray 
the express charges. There is a bit 
of psychology in this. These charges 
amount to 25c per 1000 trees. We 
have learned that if a land owner has 
an investment in the seedlings, small 
though it may be, he will see that they 
get into the ground more quickly than 
if he had nothing at all invested in 
them. 


Taking advantage of recent experi- 
ments that show that seedlings will 
produce better trees if planted as near 
the location of the parent trees as 
possible, Union Bag last year signed 
the first agreement with the Georgia 
Forestry Commission to “custom grow” 
pine seedlings. Under this agreement, 
we will gather pine cones for enough 
seedlings to plant 6,500,000 trees an- 
nually. The seedlings will be re- 
turned for planting in the areas from 
which the cones were gathered. All 
costs in connection with this project, 
of course, will be borne by the com- 
pany. 

Next year we plan to step up our 
company land plantings from 6,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 seedlings, provid- 
ing the several state nurseries can 
furnish the young trees. 


Refresher course for county 
agents 

We instituted a series of three-day 
forestry seminars, which were attended 
by every county agent in the state. 
The program consisted of a tour of 
our plant and three days at our Pal- 
metto Bluff, S. C. hunting lodge, 
during which time the agents were 
given a refresher course in forestry 
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fundamentals and complete informa- 
tion regarding our wood procurement 
policies and practices and our public 
relations aims and ambitions. 
Following the five seminars, which 
were attended by groups approximat- 
ing 30 in number, we reproached 
ourselves for not starting them much 
sooner. Our executives who partici- 
pated in the programs were deeply 
impressed with the interest shown by 
the county agents and with the keen- 
ness manifested by them during the 
several panel discussions. We learned 
much from the county agents, and we 
were a bit chagrined to find from the 
questions asked that our public infor- 
mation program needed bolstering in 
several sections of the state. 


The school forest program 

Our school forest program had its 
beginning in early 1952. This project 
is carried out cooperatively with the 
Vocational Agriculture Department of 
the Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Much spade work preceded the 
launching of this program. Repre- 
sentatives of our woodlands division 
met with the officials of the State 
Department of Education several times 
prior to the establishment of the 
school forests. The company offered 
every aid and specifically agreed to 
the allocation of company lands as 
sites and to furnish the necessary tech- 
nicians to implement the work. 

The Georgia educational leaders 
pledged their complete cooperation, 
and plans were made for 25 school 
forests as a start. Indicative of the 
success of this project is the growth 
from the original 25 school forests to 
50 within less than a two-year period. 
We are thinking now in terms of 75 
to 100 in the immediate years ahead, 
and the ultimate aim is to have a 
school forest in every county in the 
state. 

The basic component of this educa- 
tional activity is a 10-acre tract of 
land. Where company acreage is not 
available, land is obtained from some 
local cooperating citizen on a 10-year 
lease. *Plots are laid out, the trees 
tagged and marked, and a permanent 
record notebook is kept. One plot is 
thinned, the other is kept as is. Rec- 
ords over the years will show the 
value of thinning as a means of 
enhancing growth. Utilization plots 
are established and through records 
kept. All income from the sale of 
forest products accrue to the local 
FFA chapter. 

A complete schedule of forest ac- 
tivities is furnished each FFA teacher 
for the year, after the outline is 
approved by the State Department of 
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Education. Union Bag conservation 
foresters aid in the instruction phase 
and assist in the field activities. Cou- 
pled with the school forest project, 
which encourages group participation, 
is a series of home projects for the 
individual student. This gives each 
boy a chance to express himself indi- 
vidually and to carry out his own 
ideas, techniques, and plans on his 
own land. 

In order to encourage sustained in- 
terest in the school forest project, 
the company has set up an annual 
prize fund of $800, awarding district 
prizes for both agricultural teacher and 
FFA chapter, and state prizes for the 
district winners. 


More research needed 


We have embarked on a program 
that has for its purpose the growing 
of two trees where one grew before, 
and a greater utilization of waste ma- 
terials and of those several species of 
hardwood trees which now are of little 
value and for which there is virtually 
no market. This program is a must 
when one considers the future needs 
for more wood, and farsighted man- 
agement has anticipated this contin- 
gency. The proper planning for our 
needs for tomorrow demands more 
extensive research, without expectation 
of immediate returns on investments, 
in such fields as biology, physics, 
chemistry, silviculture, ecology, physi- 
ology, entomology, and genetics. 

The young man of today, who is 
the engineering and forestry graduate 
of tomorrow, will find greater oppor- 
tunities for his skills, talents, and 
knowledge in the forests of the South- 
land. Already, we have designated 
one of our tracts as an experimental 
forest. An adequate building, housing 
modern laboratory facilities, has been 
erected, and a staff of competent grad- 
uate foresters has been assgined to 
the project. 

We have learned how to suppress 
and control forest fires. We have 
broadened our knowledge of seedling 
cultivation, and we have made much 
progress in the control of those dis- 
eases that attack our growing trees. 
We have been remiss, however, in 
increasing the productivity of our 
lands both as to the growth of trees 
and their fiber content; we have barely 
scratched the surface in our programs 
calling for a greater utilization of 
forest products. It is obvious, also, 
that methods of harvesting and of 
transporting pulpwood and _ other 
forest products have not kept pace 
with the mechanical ingenuity of the 
industry's manufacturing and convert- 
ing plants. 
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How fiberizing variables affect production of 
semichemical pulp: 


FREDERICH A. AFLENZER 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, Wis. 


IN A STUDY of the influence of 
fiberizing variables on the production 
of semichemical pulp, aspen wood 
chips pulped by means of the neutral 
sulfite semichemical process were re- 
fined in a commercial 36-in., double- 
disk Bauer mill operated at 1200 


m. 
A B914 bidirectional plate was 
used throughout. Water admitted in- 
to the action zone was controlled by 
means of a flowrator. After the mill 
had been warmed up for 20 minutes a 
“zero” setting was established at a 
water rate of 2.1 gpm. The power 
load was determined by means of 
a kilowatt-hour meter, and tempera- 
tures of water to the mill and of pulp 
leaving the mill were measured by a 
thermometer and temperature recorder. 
Samples of pulp were taken from the 
chest below the mill; test sheets were 
made in accordance with TAPPI 
Standard T 205m, and fiber analyses 
were carried out with a Bauer-McNett 
classifier where 20, 35, 65, and 150- 
mesh screens were used. 


Effect of chip size and moisture 
content 

Tests indicated that small chips 
favored high bursting and tensile 


strengths and that at high moisture . 


content less energy was required and 
higher strength was attained than at 
low moisture values. Pulp from chips 
that were low in moisture exhibited 
numerous short-fiber bundles, high 
amounts of fines, and poor fiber bond- 
ing. 
Effect of water temperature 
When temperatures were increased 
from 11° to 55° C., energy consump- 
tion decreased from 7 to 12 per cent, 
tearing resistance increased signifi- 
cantly, freeness barely decreased, and 
breaking length increased considerably. 
In these tests the water rate was 15.7 
gpm when the consistency was 9.8 
per cent and 9.5 gpm when the con- 
sistency was 14.6 per cent. 


Effect of clearance between 
plates 

_ In studying the effect. of plate set- 
ting, three series of runs were made 
with water rates of 6.75, 9.5, and 15.7 


ee 


*Original paper presented in Tappi, 37(3), 
90 (1954). 
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gpm. Increases in bursting strength 
and in energy consumption were noted 
when the plates were closed. When 
the water rate was decreased at the 
same setting, greater strengths were 
réalized but at increased consumptions 
of energy. 


Effect of number of passes 
through the mill 

To determine whether the fiberizing 
should be done in one pass through 
the mill or in several passes, runs 
were made at plate openings of 
—0.0010, 0, and +0.0015 in. and 
at consistencies in the range of 8.5 to 
10 per cent. Defibered er were 
dewatered to a consistency of 28 per 
cent on a wet machine and were 
returned to the mill at consistencies 
of 8.5 to 10 per cent. The number 
of passes varied from two to six, and 
the full load of the mill was not 
attained even when the dewatered 
pulp was fed at the highest possible 
rate. Plots of bursting strength and 
energy consumption against Canadian 
Standard freeness showed that more 
energy was required to attain a 
given bursting strength when wide 
plate clearances and repeated passes 
were employed than when narrow 
clearances and limited passes were 
used. A similar trend was observed 
for breaking lengths. The multipass 
system was less efficient, since part 
of the total energy was consumed by 
the circulation of the water and was 
lost as heat. 


Effect of feed rate or daily 
production 

The feed rate, or amount of chips 
fed to the fiberizing zone per unit 
time, is a function of the speed of 
the screw feeder, the water rate, the 
plate clearance and the condition of 
the chips. Plots of freeness, tearing 
resistance, bursting strength, and en- 
ergy consumption against daily produc- 
tion indicated that freeness increased 
markedly with rate of production, 
tearing resistance achieved a maximum 
at a rate of 8 to 10 tons per day, 
and that bursting strength and energy 
consumption decreased considerably. 
An increase in water rate favored 
increased resistance to tear but had 
little effect on bursting strength and 
breaking length. 


Condensed by D. S. Davis 
Department of Chemical Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Effect of consistency 

The water rate was varied to change 
the consistency at three levels of daily 
production. At a given level of pro- 
duction an imcrease in consistency 
was attended by increase in breaking 
length and bursting strength but with 
a decrease in fiber length index and 
in freeness. Below a consistency of 
8 per cent, tearing resistance showed 
little variation, but above this value 
the resistance to tear decreased be- 
cause of the decrease in average length 
of fibers. 

Plots of energy consumption against 
consistency showed that energy con- 
sumption attained minima between 8 
and 12 per cent consistency. When 
the consistency increased from 6 to 15 
per cent, the energy consumption per 
1000 meters of breaking length de- 
creased from 13 to 21.5 per cent. 


Conclusions 

This work indicated that the double- 
disk attrition mill, when used with 
semichemical chips, was essentially a 
fiberizer and that a two-step system 
constituted the best operation. In 
the initial breakdown step the chips 
were disintegrated to a uniformly small 
size. In the final step the fibers were 
separated and the various strength 
properties were developed. Low en- 
ergy consumption resulted when the 
second step was done in a single pass. 
Temperatures of 50° to 60° C. should 
be employed. 

For high-density fiberizing the mois- 
ture content should be as high as 
possible to favor low consumption 
of energy and decreased screen rejects. 
At a given daily production, higher 
strength properties were attained at 
higher consistencies, and fiberizing at 
consistencies in excess of 10 per cent 
favored high breaking lengths and 
bursting strengths, although resistance 
to tear decreased at consistencies above 
10 per cent. 

Water turbulences between the 
fiberizing plates at low consistencies 
contributed little since they consumed 
inordinate quantities of energy. Plate- 
fiber and fiber-fiber actions were im- 
portant parts of the rolling and twist- 
ing processes, and these actions in- 
creased in the case of refining at high 
consistencies. 
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Weather conditions influence production 


SOME TIME AGO, the United States 
Weather Bureau announced a new 
service called “Applied Climatology.” 
It is designed to help industry and 
business solve problems growing out 
of weather. 

What this means in practice may be 
seen from an example described by 
Lawrence Drake. The weather bureau 
forecasts a thunderstorm in a certain 
area. What will the predictable storm 
do to the power transmission lines in 
the area? Will the electrically well- 
equipped paper mills be able to go on 
with their production ? 

It is not enough for the power 
company which supplies the paper mill 
to have the direction and velocity of 
the winds predicted. It is a border- 
line problem between meteorology and 
engineering. The electric power com- 
pany must plan in advance to man 
reserve generators. Special studies are 
needed to determine how each pattern 
of cloudiness affects demand for pow- 
er. 


When you get the barometer 
blues 

An approaching thunderstorm may 
have other consequences. The busi- 
ness executive of a paper mill, whom 
I knew for many years, had a violent 
attack of nerves during a business 
meeting. The excitement was easily 
calmed by medical treatment, but what 
was the cause? 

A thunderstorm was imminent, and 
the excited man, a usually mild-man- 
nered executive, had been affected 
before by such storms. All tension 
and — subsided after the storm 
had moved away. Atmospheric con- 
ditions such as weather, barometric 
pressure, air electricity, radioactivity 
of the air and sunspots produce good 
and bad temper, raise and lower the 
working capacity. This connection was 
well known in past centuries, when a 
surgeon did not dare perform an 
operation without first having con- 
sulted the weather-glass. 

Recent investigations in industrial 
plants have shown the influence of 
weather changes on the capacity for 
work among workers and employees. 
The manager of a concern employing 
some 3000 workers has stated that an 
unpleasant day reduced the work ef- 
ficiency by 10 per cent. 

People are more forgetful on days 
with low barometric pressure. When 
the barometer is falling, statistical 
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figures show, bus and streetcar pas- 
sengers leave more packages and um- 
brellas in the vehicles and put an 
extra burden on the lost-and-found 
department. Clerical workers were 
tested with a tabulation of their er- 
rors. There were fewer errors in 
spring, they increased noticeably dur- 
ing the summer, particularly during a 
heat wave, lessened again in fall, and 
increased once more in winter, though 
not so much as in summer. 

Many workers and employees in the 
paper industry are irritable and less 
efficient on days when the air is 
smoky. This is explained in _ by 
the cutting off of the healthful rays 
of the sun, the eye strain of working 
in poorer light, and the familiar feel- 
ing of depression which we all know 
on gloomy days. Traffic accidents 
are most numerous on low-pressure 
days. 


Paper consumption and rainy 
days 

Here is an example of how paper 
consumption is closely connected with 
the weather. Weather conditions 
markedly influence the amount of 
printed posters used on windows of 
food stores, supermarkets, etc., strange 
as it may sound. Sales records com- 
pared with weather records show that 
most consumers prefer shopping on 
dry, sunny days. 

I know a large printing plant 
which has the specialty of printing 
posters for the windows of chain 
supermarkets, announcing every day 
the “‘specials’ which are to be sold 
today or tomorrow. The orders this 
printing plant gets from the super- 
markets are different on sunny days, 
during a good-weather period and a 
low-barometer spell. When temper- 
atures are mild and the weather is 
good, a lot of posters are needed and 
a high amount of paper is being con- 
sumed. On adverse days, all pur- 
chases decrease, probably because of 
the difficulty in carrying many bun- 
dles while holding an umbrella, or a 
general displeasure to brave the in- 
clement weather. 

Quite a few food stores, bakeries 
etc. have worked out plans whereby 
they can regulate the production of 
their products according to the 
weather. This is accomplished by 
checking with the local weather 
bureau for predictions of maximum 
and minimum temperatures, wind 


velocity, and general conditions of 
the weather. This cooperation may 
reduce appreciably the number of 
products unsold and indirectly in- 
fluences the kind and amount of 
window-posters to be printed on a 
particular day, and in second line the 
consumption of paper. 


What you can do 

Human relationships everywhere 
would be more peaceful and unruffled, 
says Dr. C. A. Mills, professor of 
experimental medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, if people would 
only realize the effect of the weather 
on their dispositions and take proper 
allowance for little flare-ups. Some 
unpleasant weather reactions may be 
relieved by drugs. Prolonged use of 
hot baths and warm showers are rec- 
ommended in other cases. A cup of 
coffee or tea or a short drink may 
bring relief from the feeling of anx- 
iety and nervousness, while other 
people are made more restless by 
them. You have to find out yourself 
what is best for you. 

Most important is to know about 
the influence of the weather on mood 
and temper, on industrial efficiency 
and personal well-feeling. Quite a 
few workers on their machines will 
forecast correctly the coming weather 
from sensations or pains they have 
in their joints and muscles. A rheu- 
matic condition may transform a pa- 
per worker into a reliable meteorologic 
forecaster. 

Knowledge of these influences will 
take much of the stress and tension 
out of life and work on low-pressure 
days. Knowledge brings relief. What 
looks like intolerably bad temper to 
the foreman or the boss may be noth- 
ing but a sunspot or too much soot 
in the sky. If you are in business, 
says Dr. Mills, avoid your difficult 
customer on falling-pressure days. 
You better call on him when fair 
weather and a rising barometer are 
standing by as your allies. 

Air conditioning in paper mills is 
mostly done with regard to the pro- 
duction. Indeed, production surely 
will benefit from air conditioning, 
since it excludes in part the influence 
of weather conditions on mood and the 
physical efficiency of the working 
man. People who, on an unpleasant 
day, enter an air-cooled work-room 
are revived like flowers which get 
fresh water. 
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Men and machines get top billing as... 
Canada Welcomes Superintendents 
35th Meeting 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS in the han- 
dling of both men and machines was 
the keynote theme of the 35th annual 
convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion. More than 650 representatives 
of the industry from throughout the 
United States and Canada* attended 
the three-day gathering at the Shera- 
ton-Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal. 

Almost evry facet of the pulp and 
paper industry came in for thorough 
discussion at the eight technical ses- 
sions Staged on an all-day schedule 
Tuesday. More than 30 experts 
brought to these meetings reports on 
the latest developments in such fields 
as Paper Processing, High-yield Pulp- 
ing, Paper Machines, and Engineering 
and Maintenance. 

At the business session on the open- 
ing day of the convention, Harry E. 
Hadley of the Gardner Board & Car- 
ton Co., Middletown, Ohio, was 
elected president of the Association 
for the 1954-55 year. He succeeds 
Donald R. Dick of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

Named new fifth vice president was 
A. C. McCorry of St. Regis Paper Co. 
in Tacoma, Wash. 

In the tradition of the Superintend- 
ents Association, two past presidents 
were named to the board of directors 
for one-year terms. They are Glen 
Sutton of Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and F. L. Zellers of 
Chillicothe Paper Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 
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1954-55 OFFICERS OF THE Superin- 
tendents are pictured with the retir- 
ing president, Donald R. Dick 
(center); they are (I to r) H. 
E. Wehr, fourth vice president; 
Howard H. Street, first vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Dick; Harry E. Hadley, 
new president, and A. E. Bachmann, 
third vice president; absent when the 
picture wes taken were Martin J. 
Auchter, second vice president, and 
A. C. McCorry, new fifth vice presi- 
dent 


Hadley named 1954-55 president . . . Callighan heads Affiliates 
. .. Labor and management must share the responsibilities of mass 
production, Fair tells general session . . . Burke speaks for labor 
and its hopes for 1964 .. . and Operation Newsprint 


Spotlight on Operation: Management 
That the pulp and paper industry 
is much more than an industry of 
machines was the theme of the general 
session, Operation: |§ Management. 
Speakers representing the various as- 
pects of men-in-industry and the dif- 
fering points of view in the handling 
of manpower discussed frankly the 
problems faced as pulp and paper 
finds itself one of the giants in the 
economy of mass production. 


Mutual understanding and leadership 
That present-day responsibilities in 
industry are not faced by management 





THE NEW AND OLD—Donald R. Dick 
(1), outgoing president, congratulates his 
successor, Harry E. Hadley 


alone but must be shared by labor as 
well was the view expressed by A. E. 
Harold Fair, president of Alliance 
Paper Mills Ltd. ‘With progressive 
mechanization in industry,’ he said, 
“and the need for more production to 
support our economy, we face some 
responsibilities the importance of 
which is not generally appreciated. 
. . «They call for understanding and 
leadership of the highest order.” 

Mr. Fair pointed out that today’s 
superintendent is as much an execu- 
tive as a papermaker. As such his 
duties have shifted from those of a 
skilled supervisor to those of an ad- 
ministrator of policy and a director 
of people. To survive this shift, he 
continued, the superintendent must 
(1) change his approach to his job; 
(2) understand and have the convic- 
tion of his company’s policies; (3) 
understand the economic factors that 
influence his employer’s welfare, and 
(4) he must be able to transmit in a 
convincing manner the truth that he 
himself believes. “Unless he does 
have this conviction,” Mr. Fair em- 
phasized, “selfishness rather than team 
spirit may prevail. If... he has the 
conviction, a sense of accomplishment 
among the group he supervises will be 
born of intelligent cooperation.” 
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Currie, A. E. Harold Fair and John P. Burke 


Good Labor Relations. ‘We have 
been fortunate in the paper industry,” 
Mr. Fair declared, “in that our mill 
unions have generally maintained a 
constructive viewpoint and have had 
an intelligent understanding of the 
gradual transition of employee-man- 
agement relations.” 

He warned however that the stage 
has been reached where improved effi- 
ciency is dependent on the acquisi- 
tion of more efficient equipment, 
which involves high capital cost. Too 
often before new equipment has been 
a in operation increases in la- 

r and material cost have consumed 
nearly all the potential reductions that 
are anticipated. Any investment re- 
quires a return, but if improved earn- 
ings are dissipated in paying for new 
uncontrollable cost increases, it is ob- 
vious that there is little left to justify 
the investment. 

Mr. Fair called the antidote obvi- 
ous. ‘We must produce before we 
can have,” he said. “Somehow or 
other we must substitute the philos- 
ophy, ‘How much can I produce?’ for 
“How much can I get out of it?’” 


Possiby the Fault of Management. 
It is possible, the speaker continued, 
for the urge to produce to divert at- 
tention from the all-important human 





A. C. MeCorry of St. Regis Paper Co. in 
Tacoma, Wash., who was named new fifth 
vice president 
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OPERATION: MANAGEMENT was the theme of the opening 
session; participants were (| to r) R. Burke Morden, Derek G. 





OPERATION: 





It was announced during the Montreal 
meeting that the 1955 convention will be 
held June 14-16 at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati. 





element. “If the position of manage- 
ment is not fully appreciated by the 
employees, possibly this is the fault 
of management itself . . . . To cor- 
rect (this fault), management needs 
help. In unionized mills, that help 
should come from the union executive. 
This requires active support through 
international union policy.” 

The common goal of labor and 
management, Mr. Fair emphasized, is 
is to produce more and better goods 
at lower cost. “The man in the mill 
can best be sold by knowing more 
about two things — first, = Be the 
goal of his company is; and second, 
what his customer requires.’ 

The goals of management and labor 
can be emphasized through an appeal 
to personal interest, the commonest 
of which is the desire for prosperity 
and security. In the last 25 years the 
worker has gained direct and indirect 
welfare benefits amounting to more 
than 20 cents an hour. In many cases, 
the worker receives as much in wel- 
fare payments as does the shareholder 
in dividends. Mr. Fair declared that 





Harry E. Weston, national secretary- 
treasurer of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion, with offices in Chicago 





NEWSPRINT contrasted the Canadian industry 
with that of the South; taking part were (I to r) J. N. Stephenson, 
_ J. M. Savage, O. W. Callighan and C. C. Porter 


this fact in itself should emphasize 
that the employee’s first thought 
should be to protect his interest 
through helping to strengthen the 
source of these benefits. 

“Leaders of labor should be posi- 
tive in their acceptance of the respon- 
sibility of every employee,” the speak- 
er concluded. ‘They should actively 
sponsor the policy to create, to elimi- 
nate waste, and to make a better 
product. . . Our living standards are 
far above the rest of the world. Our 
standards of efficiency must match our 
standards of living or our economy 
cannot be sustained.” 


More jobs and more money: Burke 

A bright future for the industry and 
for the labor movement was seen by 
John P. Burke as he addressed the 
Operation: Management session. The 
president of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL) took a 
quick glance at the future: “As labor 
looks ahead to 1964, it sees more mills 
operating, more jobs created, higher 
wages, perhaps the 36-hour work 
week, more and better social benefits, 
a guaranteed annual wage, and every 
mill that has a top-notch superintend- 
ent making more money than ever 
before.” 





John Verwayan ‘of Gibraltar Corrugated 
Paper Co. Inc. discusses “Waste Paper 
Stock Cleaning and Refining" 
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TECHNICAL SESSIONS were very well attended; typical of the 
give-and-take meetings were the High-yield Pulping group (1) and 
the Paper Machines group (r); participating in the former were 
James Coghill of Curlator Corp., C. W. Converse of Sprout-Wal- 


Those associated with the pulp and 
paper industry can consider themselves 
fortunate, he continued. “We are in 
an industry that makes products that 
satisfy a social need. We are in an 
industry that is growing because the 
demands for the products of this in- 
dustry continue to grow. We are in 
an industry where labor relations are 
better than in most industries. We are 
in an industry that has a future.” 


Unions a Product of the Steam 
Engine. The modern trade union 
movement does not have its roots in 
the Middle Ages, as many so-called 
experts assert, but finds its beginnings 
in the development of the factory 
method of production. Mr. Burke 
called James Watt, Scottish inventor 
of the steam engine, the father of the 
union movement. Although never a 
union thember, Mr. Watt through his 
invention fathered mass production 
and with it organized labor. 

Tracing the early years of union- 
ism — especially in the pulp and 
paper industry, Mr. Burke cited the 
bitterness and with it the warfare of 
early strikes. This philosophy of “at- 
tack”” has changed, he said, because 
of the “changed attitude on the part 
of most employers toward the unions. 
.. . I think that one of the reasons 
for the changed attitude was the great 
depression that taught everybody that 
to have good business and good times 
there has to be plenty of purchasing 
power in the hands of the people of 
our country. . . . Employers now rec- 
ognize this economic truth as well as 


do labor leaders.” 


No Longer a Battleground. 
Youthful executives in the industry, 
the speaker continued, do not want to 
see the mills a battleground between 
Owners and workers. If other indus- 
tries would change their economic 
thinking to the same extent as has the 
pulp and paper industry, Mr. Burke 
declared, ‘“‘a foundation for labor- 
Management relations could be laid 
in this country that would make the 
Taft-Hartley Law and similar laws as 
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outmoded as the Blue Laws of Puritan 
days. 

“In a free society like ours it is the 
joint responsibility of the owners and 
the managers and the superintedents 
of industry and the officers and mem- 
bers of unions to make collective bar- 
gaining work for the benefit of all.” 


Compulsory retirement, right or wrong? 

The general session concluded with 
a paper on the pros and cons of 
compulsory retirement by James C. 
Cameron, professor of industrial re- 
lations at Queens University in Kings- 
ton, Ont. In the absence of Professor 
Cameron, the paper was read by Harry 
Weston, national secretary and treas- 
urer of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion. 

Arguments for Compulsory Re- 
tirement. The speaker expressed the 
conviction that, “Each management 
must formulate its own policy about 
retirement in the light of its own situ- 
ation and the pressures to which it is 
subject.” 

He cited the following as the prin- 
cipal arguments in favor of forced 
retirement: 

(1) A pension plan is a graceful 
separation of employees from the pay- 
roll when they cannot continue to earn 
their pay; 

(2) The pension plan offers an in- 
centive to capable younger employees 
by maintaining open channels for 
promotion; 

(3) Compulsory retirement avoids 

charges of discrimination and favorit- 
ism ; 
(4) Compulsory retirement on the 
basis of chronological age may be 
arbitrary, but it is impartial, imper- 
sonal and objective, and 

(5) A forced retirement plan en- 
courages preparation for retirement on 
the part of both management and 
employees. 

hairman of the Operation: Man- 
agement general session was Derek G. 
Currie of the E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd. at 
Hull, Que. Co-chairman was R. Burke 
Morden of Morden Machines Co. 


Sen on on arn 


dron & Co., A. H. Adams of the Bauer Bros. Co., L. M. Sutherland 
of Sutherland Refiner Co. and Carl Brink of the Hermann Mfg. 
Co., discussing paper machines (r) were Kenneth Hay, W. S. 
Corbin and Howard H. Street 


Bolton Awards winners announced 

The three national prize winners in 
the Seventh Annual Bolton Award 
contest were announced at the con- 
vention’s opening session. The pres- 
entations were made by Samuel E. 
Crocker Jr. of John W. Bolton & Sons 
Inc. 

First prize went to Edward L. Lin- 
coln of S. D. Warren Co. at West- 
brook, Maine; second, Robert Miles 
of the Gardner Board & Carton Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, and third, James 
R. Mann of Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
Cedarhurst, Md. 

The subject chosen for the 1954 
essays was, “The Obligations of an 
Employee to His Company.” 


Personnel vs. machines 

Personnel relations in industry is in 
the long run much more important 
than machine performance, according 
to Lawrence W. Tice, president of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
His address, “Practical Personnel Re- 
lations,” concluded the first general 
session. 

“Personnel relations means estab- 
lishing and maintaining good relation- 
ships with employees on all levels,” 
he declared. “It contains many varia- 
bles. No industry is immune to its 
problems. 

“I think that if we consider person- 
nel relations as an equitable adjust- 
ment of the views of both sides — 
call it what you will: employer and 
employee, company and personnel, 
capital and labor, management and 
labor — half the battle is resolved.” 


88 training programs supervised by |. C. S. 
Mr. Tice pointed out that 63 pulp 
and paper mills throughout the United 
States and 25 plants in Canada have 
entrusted to I. C. S. the supervision 
and conduct of their employee training 
programs. Althogether, I. C. S. has 
cooperative training agreements with 
4594 companies and 240 railroads. 
In training a person for any specific 
task, the speaker continued, the suit- 
able kinds of learning and how to 
achieve them must be recognized. He 
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HERCULES CORN STARC 


brand 


The production of Hercules Brand Corn Starch 
is under 100% automatic instrument control. 
This newly perfected process is the only one of 
its kind. It delivers a starch that meets your 
specifications exactly! 

As a result of fully automatic, completely in- 
strument-controlled production, one batch of a 
given type of Hercules is just exactly like every 








= For Assured Uniformity 
= in Quality Paper- Making 


other batch of the same type. So you can see that 
we mean business when we say: Hercules gives 
you uniformity of quality you can count on. This 
pays off for you in two important ways: 

1. You need make fewer spot tests to check 
uniformity. 

2. You receive fewer rejects of your product 
from your clients. 


er eee ane RS te eR ote cea eon apne 


HIGH MULLEN FACTORS 
are obtained by the use of 
Hercules starches as beater 
additives, in ‘‘off the machine” 
coating, and in Calender sizing. 


RESEARCH: All Hercules starches 
have resulted from extensive re- 
search in the lab and in the field. 














SPEEDY, RELIABLE SERVICE: 
You get the Hercules Starch you want when you want it. You’re sure 
of supply. For free technical assistance write to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE » NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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Among the Speakers at Montreal 
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listed these learnings as (1) knowl- 
edge, (2) understanding, (3) skills 
and (4), attitudes. 


Newsprint North and South 

The struggles of the southern news- 
print industry as contrasted to its 
smooth-running and ever expanding 
Canadian counterpart was the topic 
for discussion at the Operation: 
Newsprint session on the meeting's 
final day. Participants were C. C. 
Porter, assistant to the manager of 
Southland Paper Mills Inc. at Lufkin, 
Texas, and J. M. Savage, secretary of 
the Newsprint Association of Canada, 
Montreal. Chairman of the program 
was J. N. Stephenson of the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada; the co- 
chairman was O. W. Callighan of 
Edgar Bros. Co. 


The beginnings of southern newsprint 

Newsprint production in the South 
had its beginnings in 1936, while out- 
put in the United States was on the 
decline and that of Canada was on the 
uptrend, Mr. Porter declared. While 
southern pine was being considered as 
a raw material, many problems had to 
be solved, i.e. pitch content. 

The speaker gave great credit to the 
Herty Laboratory in Savannah, Ga., 
for its help in research and prolonged 
Study. Lufkin was chosen as the site 
for the mill, he said, because of its 
wood supply, transportation facilities, 
the availability of abundant water and 
natural gas. 

Declaring that Texas newsprint is 
better in some respects than the Ca- 
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nadian product, Mr. Porter described 
the construction of the Lufkin mill. 
It was built in three stages, he said, 
over a period of eight years, with the 
first operation taking place in 1940. 

Southland, he continued, is now 
an integrated operation producing 24 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
There are 720 mill employees, while 
130 handle pulpwood acquisition. In 
1953, the output of newsprint was 
130,000 tons; while over-all produc- 
tion amounted to 159,300 tons. In 
the mill two fourdriniers operate at 
1500 fpm 24 hours a day. 


Canadian future bright: Savage 

The outlook for the Canadian news- 
print manufacturers is good, Mr. 
Savage declared in his address, “‘Ca- 
nadian Newsprint Appraisal.” The 
mills are running practically at ca- 
pacity and have been doing so almost 
continuously for more than seven 
years. Records show total annual 
operating ratios of 100 per cent for 
every post-war year from 1947 to 
1953, and the percentage to date in 
1954 is very nearly 100. 

“A high operating ratio is of course 
not the only criterion of successful 
business,” Mr. Savage explained, “but 
it is certainly a big help. . . . An im- 
portant change has recently occurred 
in the over-all newsprint supply posi- 
tion in that it now seems to be clearly 
established that the long postwar peri- 
od of shortage is over. The shortage 
lasted for some time, largely because 
mills generally could not expand their 
production as* fast as publishers in- 
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creased their demand for newsprint. 

For some time now we have 
heard no more of publishers unable 
to obtain their needs, nor of con- 
sumers in desperate straits because of 
deliveries unexpectedly delayed. On 
this continent at least there seems to 
be plenty of newsprint for everyone 
plus a cushion provided both last year 
and this by possible extra production 
in excess of rated capacity.” 


1954-55 national officers 

In addition to Mr. Hadley, the new 
president, and Mr. McCorry, new fifth 
vice president, the 1954-55 officers of 
the Superintendents Association are: 
first vice president, Howard H. Street 
of National Vulcanized Fibre Co.; sec- 
ond vice president, Martin J. Auchter 
of Charmin Paper Mills; third vice 
president, A. E. Bachmann of Mis- 
sisquoi Corp., and fourth vice presi- 
dent, H. E. Wehr of the Mead Corp. 

New officers of the Affiliates in 
addition to Mr. Callighan are: first 
vice chairman, E. J]. Ward of Cameron 
Machine Co., and second vice chair- 
man, Harry Hulmes of Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 


Sutermeister Honored at 
Tappi Coating Conference 
Boasting a record-breaking attend- 
ance, the Fifth Tappi Coating Con- 
ference was held May 24-26 at Poland 
Spring, Maine. s 
A feature of the gathering was the 
presentation of a silver tray to Tappi 
Medalist Edwin Sutermeister. The 
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gift was inscribed: “Presented to Ed- 
win Sutermeister by the Coating Com- 
mittee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry in 
recognition of his personal and tech- 
nical contributions to the industry. 
Poland Spring, Maine, May 24, 
1954." Signing the inscription were 
George Pringle, Tappi president; R. 
G. Macdonald, secretary, and Richard 
T. Trelfa, chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Sutermeister recently retired 
from S. D. Warren Co. of Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, and is well known for 
his authorship of A. C. S. Monograph 





No. 30 on casein, as well as for many 
books and technical articles. 

In addition to 18 technical papers, 
the program featured a panel discus- 
sion and mill visits to S. D. Warren at 
Cumberland Mills, Oxford Paper Co. 
at Rumford, and St. Regis Paper Co. 
at Bucksport. 

Panel members who discussed vari- 
ous aspects of coating research were 
Russell Savage of the Mead Corp.; 
Gerald Haywood of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.; Gilbert Dickerman 
of Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co.; William Kirkpatrick of 





This Machine will WRAP, SEAL 
and LABEL Ream Packages 


TEN per MINUTE — 










WRITINGS * BOOKS ¢ COVERS 
CLEAN ¢ TAILORED PACKAGES 


ONE 
AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION 

ONE 
OPERATOR 





Fully automatic ¢ Handles sizes ranging from HEAV- 
IER through 23 x 35 — bulk 1” to 3”. Adjustable to 
your specific requirements ¢ Larger sizes on request ¢ 
Let us show you how this machine will improve pack- 
ages, and amortize itself in a year or less on normal 


volume. 


Individual Labeling Units avail- 
able for operating in efficient 
combination with your own 


Wrapper. 


Our engineers invite a consulta- 
tion with you on new develop- 
ments for time and labor saving. 


Write, Wire or Call 


GRISWOLD and JOHNS 


Engineers and Builders of Special Automatic Equipment 


111 W. Jackson Bivd., 
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PRESENTATION OF A SILVER tray is 
made to Edwin Sutermeister (r) in recog- 
nition of his service to the paper industry; 
doing the honors at the Fifth Tappi Coat- 
ing Conference is Richard Trelfa, chairman 
of the Coeting Committee 


Allied Paper Mills; Frederick H. Frost 
of S. D. Warren, and Paul Thoma 
of Time Inc. 

In recognition of his service as 
former Coating Committee chairman, 
J. H. Heuer of Gerat Northern Paper 
Co. was given a hunting rifle. Speaker 
at the annual banquet was Walter 
Holland, mill manager of Oxford 
Paper 


Coming Events 

TAPPI 

Sept. 21-24—Research Conference on the 
Fundamentals of the Paper Machine, the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Oct. 6-8—Alkaline Pulping Conference, 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Nov. 8-9—Fibrous Agricultural Residues 
Conference, National Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. 


American Pulp & Paper Mill 

Superintendents Association 

Sept. 2-4—New York-Canadian Division, 
Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Sept. 16-17—Northwestern Division, 
Breezy Point Lodge, Brainerd, Minn. 

Sept. 23-25—Northeastern Division, Po- 
land Spring House, Poland Spring, 
Maine. 

Oct. 1-2—Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Dela- 
ware Division, Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford Springs, Pa. 

Oct. 9—Connecticut Valley Division (fall 
meeting), Berkshire Inn, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

Oct. 13-15—Southeastern and Southern 
divisions (joint fall meeting), George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


Other meetings 

Aug. 17-19—Fifth Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco 

Sept. 1-16—International Electrochemical 
Commission, Golden Jubilee meeting, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Sept. 6-9—American Forestry Association 
(annual convention), Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 
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Allied News Notes 

The corporate name of American Car 
& Foundry Co. has been changed to ACF 
Industries Inc. “to reflect the firm’s diver- 
sification of products and services.” .. . 
All the stock of Appleton Machine Co. 
has been purchased by Loftus Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Pittsburgh. There has been 
no change in the Appleton Machine man- 
agement. Loftus, engaged primarily in 
designing and building heat treating 
equipment for the steel and metal indus- 
tries, purchased the Wisconsin firm in 
order to diversify its operations. 

B. F. Perkins & Son Inc. of Holyoke, 
Mass., has announced the opening of a 
southern sales division in Charlotte, N. 
C. Manager of the new office is Ben- 
jamin C. Trotter. . . .Downingtown Mfg. 
Co. will close its plant from August 13 
to August 22 for vacations. However, 
certain sales, engineering and staff per- 
sonnel will be available. 

Rhodia Inc. of New York, N. Y., 
which recently acquired the Industrial 
Alamask Readorant Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has established 
an engineering service section within the 
division. This service will make avail- 
able to industry trained specialists in the 
handling of air and stream odor pollu- 
tion problems. . . .Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. has organized a system of bulk 
chemical transport via the Great Lakes. 
The firm will use three converted iron 
ore freighters and barges in a shuttle 
service to Chicago. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. will fabri- 
cate all Conkey equipment — filters, 
evaporators and crystallizers — in plants 
located in Birmingham, Ala., Greenville, 
Pa., Chicago and Salt Lake City. While 
offices of Chicago Bridge & Iron will 
handle inquiries regarding Conkey equip- 
ment, a special sales and engineering of- 
fice staffed by Conkey personnel has been 
established in New York, N. Y. . . 
Roots-Connersville Blower Division of 
Dresser Industries Inc. has announced a 
major shift in sales personnel: Franklin 
F. Bogardus, formerly Cleveland district 
manager, has been transferred to a sim- 
ilar post in Chicago; succeeding Mr. 
Bogardus at Cleveland is Richard L. 
Tannehill, field engineer for Roots since 
1947, 

Johns-Manville Corp. is building a 
plant at Lompoc, Cal., for the manufac- 
ture of. snythetic silicates from diatomite. 
It will produce a line of products “tailor- 
made” for use as inert absorbents, bulk- 
ing agents or extenders: . . .Announce- 
ment has been made that the Black- 
Clawson Co. has been granted patents 
covering the Duotrol, automatic plug ad- 
juster for jordans and refiners. 
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GETTING INTO FULL production at the new Neenah, Wis. plant of Stowe-Woodward 
Inc.; watching one phase of the operation is E. W. Peterson, president of S-W, who was host 
at the open house that marked the official start-up of the Wisconsin branch; facilities for 
rubber roll production, laboratory and office space have been leased from J. W. Hewitt 
Machine Co.; complete and modern equipment for the manufacture of all types of rubber 
rolls—including the largest now in use in the paper industry—has been installed; a 
feature is the new Farrel roll grinder; more than 125 paper and allied industry executives 


attended the Stowe-Woodward open house 








Richard E. Watson, works superintend- 
ent and treasurer of Wisconsin Wire 
Works in Appleton, was honored recent- 
ly on the occasion of his 50th anniver- 
sary with the firm . . Owen M Cornell 
has been named West Coast manager of 
the Paper Chemicals Department of 
American Cyanamid Co. Prior to his 
transfer Mr. Cornell, who has been with 
the firm 30 years, was manager of the 
Ohio district. 


H. E. Overacker 


©. M. Cornell 


H. E. Overacker, former export man- 
ager of Cameron Machine Co. and vice 





president and general manager of Cam- 
eron Machine Co. in Canada Ltd., has re- 
signed after 25 years in the Cameron 
organization. Mr. Overacker, who at one 
time was advertising manager of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. firm, will engage in domestic 
and foreign trade as a manufacturers rep- 
resentative. He will specialize primarily 
in machinery for paper mills and paper 
converting plants. 

A. W. Plier has been reelected presi- 
dent and general manager of D. J. Mur- 
ray Mfg. Co. of Wausau, Wis. . . .W. 
H. T. Furry has been named director of 
the ‘Training and Education! Division of 
the Foxboro Co. He was formerly with 
Atlantic Refining Co. In addition to its 
program of academic cooperation with 
engineering schools and colleges, the di- 
vision operates the Foxboro Training 
School, which is exclusively devoted to 
the training of customers’ men in the 
proper use and maintenance of instru- 
ments. 

Fenmore E. Dunn has been named 
general manager of Worthington Corp.'s 
vertical turbine pump division. He has 
been with the firm since 1950. 
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the UNITED STATES is only one producing country! 













Although the United States is the largest producer of elemental sulphur, its 
production is only about one-half of sulphur in all forms produced in the free world.* 

Sulphides of iron, copper, ‘zinc and hydrogen and calcium sulphate are all sources 
of sulphur dioxide, the starting point of the manufacture of that universal and all 
important chemical tool, sulphuric acid. 

Elemental sulphur, per se, is essential for such compounds as carbon bisulphide, 
rubber vulcanizing and certain fungicides, insecticides and black powder. Economics 
dictate the use of the element or the sulphides or sulphate for other products 
and processes. 


*International Minerals Conference, 1952-53 


Sulphur Producing Units 


© NEWGULF, TEXAS 

© MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
© SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
© WORLAND. WYOMING. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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M. C. McDonald Honored by 
University of Maine 

Manuel C. McDonald, president of 
Great Northern Paper Co., was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree by the University of Maine at 
commencement exercises held June 20 
at Orono. 

Mr. McDonald has been president 
and director of Great Northern since 
1952. Early in his career, he was 
associated with Brown Paper Mill Co. 
of Louisiana as assistant general man- 
ager and later as vice president and 
general manager. In 1945 Mr. Mc- 
Donald was made president and man- 
ager of Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia. 

It was emphasized during the cere- 
mony that Great Northern contributes 
increasingly to Maine’s well-being, and 
that Mr. McDonald is a. recognized 
leader in the paper industry whose 
encouragement of research and educa- 
tion contributes significantly to the 
conservation and efficient utilization 
of Maine’s great forest resources. 





M. C. McDonald Edgar Peacock 


Veteran Powell River 
Employee Retires 

Edgar Peacock, Powell River Co. 
Ltd.’s oldest service employee, retired 
in June. Mr. Peacock, who was yard 
crew foreman, joined the firm in 1911 
when foundations were being laid for 
Powell River's first two paper ma- 
chines. 

He was on hand for the installation 
of all eight of the company’s present 
machines. Mr. Peacock recalls that in 
1912 the total newsprint production 
amounted to 17,000 tons, as against 
the 367,000 tons estimated for 1954. 
He also recalls that in the early days 
log prices were approximately $7 per 
1000 ft., as against nearly $50 coli. 


Westbrook Steele, president of the 
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Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., has been elected an 
honorary fellow of the American 
Institute of Management. 





L. C. Currier C. H. Eisenmenger 


Sorg Names Vice President 

D. G. Driscoll, president of Sorg 
Paper Co., has announced that L. C. 
Currier has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of development and 
engineering. The new division is 
responsible for product development, 
engineering and quality control. 

Mr. Currier, who was formerly vice 
president for operations, joined the 
firm in 1930 and became mill manager 
in 1938. 

It was also announced that Carl H. 
Eisenmenger has been appointed mill 
manager and will be responsible for 
all manufacturing phases of the op- 
eration. He has been with Sorg since 
1944 and has held the positions of 
supervisor of standards, assistant to 
the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, and general superintendent in 
charge of finishing and service. 


A. L. Wiley has been appointed 
assistant to the production manager 
of Riegel Carolina Corp. at Acme, 
N. C. He joined the firm in 1951, 
prior to which he was with the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. at 
Canton. Succeeding Mr. Wiley as 
technical director is W. R. Phillips, 
formerly with Champion as super- 
visor of customer and technical serv- 
ice. 


Westfield River Names Brand 

Walter J. Brand has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of research 
for Westfield River Paper Co. Inc. 
of Russell, Mass. The announce- 
ment was made by Dr. Ralph Naz- 
zaro, technical director. 


Mr. Brand has been employed by 
Westfield River since 1946 in the 
research and development of glas- 
sine and greaseproof papers for spe- 
cial use in .food packaging. Pre- 
viously he had been a member of 
the staff of the paper manufacturing 
division of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. at Russell and in the 
experimental paper mills of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Co. in Vermont 
and Connecticut. 


Walter J. Damtoft, assistant sec- 
retary and director of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.'s general woods 
department, received an honorary 
Doctor of Forest Science degree at 
the recent commencement of North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh. 
A graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
Damtoft was with the U. S. Forestry 
Service prior to his association with 
Champion, which dates back to 
1920, when he became chief forester 
for the firm. 





F. S. Crysler Balfour Phelan 


Container Corp. Vice 
Presidents Named 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Frederick S. Crysler and Balfour 
Phelan were elected vice presidents of 
the firm. 

Mr. Crysler will continue the duties 
he assumed in March, when he be- 
came division manager of the folding 
carton and boxboard properties at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Oaks, Pa., and 


. Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Phalen, who 


has been general sales manager of the 
Lake Shore and 35th Street plants 
in Chicago, will take charge of the 
carton and boxboard ies in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Ryabash, Ind. 
He will also be ible for the 
carton plant and boxboard mill of 
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MOLDING SAND 50 grams 
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COTTON YARN 10 grams 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE 


STAPLE YARN 50 grams 





FLAKE SOAP 50 grams 





CORK 0 25 grams 





RUBBER CHEMICALS 10 grams 





PAPER w// 50 grams 
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CORN STARCH 





THE DIETERT-DETROIT 

MOISTURE TELLERS OFFER 
INDUSTRY AN ECONOMICAL 
EASY-TO-OPERATE, DIRECT 
MOISTURE TEST METHOD. 

NO CHEMICALS ARE EMPLOYED 
NO COMPLICATED ELECTRONIC 
CIRCUITS TO WORRY ABOUT 

NO INVOLVED MATHEMATICAL 
COMPUTATIONS ARE NECESSARY. 


THE VERSATILE MOISTURE 
TELLER CAN BE LOCATED 

RIGHT OUT IN THE PLANT 
OR IN THE LABORATORY. 


DIETERT-DETROIT 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


SAND MOLD MOISTURE 


CARBON 


MOISTURE TELLER 
MODEL NO. 276 


SULFUR 
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9330 ROSELAWN DETROIT 


¢ DESIGN - INSTALLATION 

e MAINTENANCE - REPAIR 
of Corrosion-Resistant 
TILE TANKS and LININGS 


Working with a complete range of 
corrosion-resistant materials — such 
as acid brick, tile, carbon brick, 
Saran-Rubber and Tygon — our de- 
sign engineers and skilled installa- 
tion men are qualified to meet 
practically any chemical and physi- 
cal conditions. 

Merely outline your requirements 
for a practical recommendation 
from the Stebbins man in your terri- 


STEBBINS “aie 


Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Watertown, N. Y 


SINCE 1884 
Specialists in 
Design 
Installation 
and Servicing 
of Linings and 
Tile Tanks 
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NEWCOMB- DETROIT 
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Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Names in the News... 











O. B. Andrews Co. in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Other Container Corp. appointments 
include that of Frank G. Jones as 
division general manager of the ship- 
ping container plants at Rock Island, 
Ill.; Fort Worth, Texas; Muskogee, 
Okla., and Sioux City, Iowa. 


Consoweld Officials Named 


Election of officers and directors of 
the newly organized Consoweld Corp., 
which will operate a plastic laminate 
plant in Wisconsion Rapids, Wis., has 
been announced following the firm's 
first stockholders meeting. 

Named to the board of directors 
were Stanton W. Mead, Ralph R. 
Cole, Theodore W. Brazeau, Walter 
L. Mead and Donald S. Abbott. The 
first. four named are directors of Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
of which Stanton W. Mead is presi- 
dent and Mr. Cole vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Abbott is president of 
Arborite Co. Ltd. of Montreal. 

The directors named the following 
officers: Mr. Mead, president; Mr. 
Cole, vice president; Thomas A. 
Duda, secretary-treasurer; Earl A. 
Starks, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
and Thomas C. Dutcher, controller. 

Consoweld has named Jay G. Somers 
as general manager and John A. 
Davies as general sales manager. 

Mr. Somers, a graduate of Michigan 
State College, entered the plastics field 
in 1940 as plastics development engi- 
neer for American Brakeshoe & Foun- 
dry Co. He joined the Plastics Div. 
of Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper in 1943 as an impregnating 
and laminating specialist, later being 
named plastics technical director. Last 
August he was made assistant manager 
in charge of plastics. 

Mr. Davies entered the industry as 
sales manager for Arborite in 1945. 
Since 1950 he has headed the firm’s 
U. S. distributing organization, J. A. 
Davies & Co. 

(Consoweld is a joint venture of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
and Arborite. Work is underway on 
the 110,000-sq. ft. plant at Wisconsin 
Rapids. ) 


George Andrikut, formerly super- 
intendent of the steam plant at Rac- 
quette River Paper Co. in Potsdam, 
N. Y., has been appointed to a 
similar position at Newton Falls 
Paper Mill Inc., Newton Falls. 

Hartford City Paper Co. of Hart- 
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ford City, Ind., has announced the 
election of two vice presidents: Olof 
H. Hedstrom was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and C. 
L. (Cliff) Kraning was named vice 
president and sales manager. 


Henry G. Wintgens, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 
of Charmin Paper Mills Inc. of 
Green Bay, Wis., was honored at a 
testimonial dinner recently marking 
his 40th year of service with the 
firm. 


Bernard J. Koziol, since 1949 
plant engineer at the Deferiet, N. Y. 
lant of St. Regis Paper Co., has 
een named to a similar position at 
the St. Regis plant in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Named production manager 
at Deferiet was Lester Smith, recent- 
ly located at the West Carthage, 
N. Y. plant during its conversion 
from kraft to groundwood. 


Kubes Reelected by American 
Box 

Triple honors were recently pre- 
Pos: y George H. Kubes with his 
reelection as president and a direc- 
tor of American Box Co. of Cleve- 
land. At the same time, he was 
reelected to the presidency of both 
American Wood Products Corp. of 
Marion, S. C., and the Wirebound 
Box Manufacturers Association. 
American Wood Products is a sub- 
sidiary of the Cleveland firm. 

Mr. Kubes’ reelection as president 
of the trade association came at the 
group’s annual meeting in Belleair, 
Fla. 





Olaf N. Rye 


G. H. Kubes 


Olaf N. Rye has been made gen- 
eral manager of International Paper 
Co. Mr. Rye, who has served as 
traffic manager since 1953, replaces 
the late Hugo Ignatius. He joined 
the firm in 1929 and has been con- 
nected with the traffic department 
im New York, N. Y., ever since. 


Glatfelter Changes 
The following changes in the 


management organization have been . 


announced by P. H. Glatfelter Co. 
of Spring Grove, Pa.: 





L. B. Owen 


A. J. Luettgen 


A. J. Luettgen, a veteran of 22 
years with the firm, has assumed the 
position of mill manager. He was 
formerly technical director and more 
recently general superintendent. 

Also effective June 1, L. B. Owen 
succeeded Mr. Luettgen as general 
superintendent. Since 1950 he has 
been assistant mill superintendent. 
His new responsibilities place him 
in charge of the manufacturing, 
technical and maintenance depart- 
ments. 

At the same time, Stewart C. 
Burns, formerly night superintend- 
ent, was made superintendent of 
finishing. 





Pe 





S. C. Burns W. H. Caddoo 


William H. Caddoo has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
boxboard operations for Robert Gair 
Co. Inc. A member of the board 
of directors, he has been asistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
boxboard operations. 





International Changes 

John H. Hinman, newly elected 
board chairman of International Pa- 
per Co., has announced several 
changes in the top management. 

Replacing Richard C. Doane as 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager is F. Henry Savage, formerly 
vice president and assistant general 
sales manager. Mr. Doane was re- 
cently elevated to the presidency to 
succeed Mr. Hinman. 

Joseph P. Monge, vice president 
and treasurer of Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co., has been named 
treasurer of the parent firm. Stuart 
E. Kay, who was appointed vice 
president in charge of operations of 
the northern mills in 1951, has in 
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Names in the News... 











addition been assigned the direction 
of employee relations. 

In another action, the annual 
shareholders meeting named John 
F. Rollins, International's general 
solicitor, to the board of directors. 
Mr. Rollins, who has headed the 
firm’s legal department since its in- 
ception in 1934, fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of W. G. 
Woolfolk. 


G. J. Adams, industrial supervisor 
for International Paper Co., has 
moved his office from Glens Falls, 
N. Y., to the New York City head- 
quarters of the firm. 


Two Promoted by Scott 

Scott Paper Co. has announced two 
appointments in its production divi- 
sion: 

Darcy B. Wilkinson, plant manager 
of the Fort Edward, N. Y. mill, has 
been named administrative assistant to 
Vice President Harrison F. Dunning. 

Joseph W. Shimp, technical assistant 
in production at the Chester, Pa. head- 
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quarters, will replace Mr. Wilkinson 
at Fort Edward. 

Beginning his career with Scott as 
a retail salesman in 1923, Mr. Wil- 
kinson filled a number of sales posi- 
tions before becoming personnel direc- 
tor in 1938. In 1949 he was named 
Fort Edward plant manager and a vice 
president of Marinette Paper Co. that 
same year. 

Mr. Shimp joined the firm in 1946. 
Following assignments in production 
and technical control, he was named 
technical control director at Marinette. 
He became paper mill superintendent 
at Chester in 1949 and production 
manager at Marinette in 1950. 


D. C. Everest, chairman of the 
board of Marathon Corp., was to 
accept the private papers of the late 
Sen. Robert M. LaFollette Sr. at the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. Mr. Ever- 
est is president of the society. The 
papers, sealed since Senator LaFol- 
lette’s death in 1925, have been 
awaited with interest by historians 
throughout the nation because of 
their importance in revealing the be- 
ginnings of the LaFollette Pro- 
gressive movement 


T. Richard Probst of Portland, 
Ore., has been named vice president 
and manager of mills for Eastern 
Corp. He succeeds the late Charles 
G. Paine and will be responsible for 
‘the firm’s two paper and pulp mills 
at Brewer and Lincoln, Maine. A 
graduate of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, he was formerly with 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. and Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills, where he 
was assistant general manager 


Larrabee Named by Cincinnati 
Industries to Succeed Rowe 

Ford R. Larrabee, formerly vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, has been elected president of 
Cincinnati Industries Inc. He suc- 
ceeds W. W. Rowe, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Rowe, founder of the firm 
and its president for 30 years, also 
announced the following changes in 
the board of directors: Elmer F. 
Struke, former treasurer, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and C. D. Dyer 
Jr. of Dyer Engineers Inc., Cleve- 
land, was named to the board to re- 
place the retiring C. L. Spangler. 

Mr. Larrabee joined Cincinnati 
Industries in 1941. In 1946 he be- 
came factory manager, in 1947 was 
elected to the board of directors and 
became vice president in charge of 
manufacturing in 1948. (The firm 
manufactures Cindus specialty pa- 
pers for industrial packaging.) 
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William Whyte 

William (Billy) Whyte, promi- 
nent for many years in the Ca- 
nadian pulp and paper industry, 
died May 18 in Montreal. He was 
78. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Whyte 
gained early experience in the in- 
dustry in Scottish mills. He came 
to the United States in 1902 and 
joined the staff of Great Northern 
Paper Co. In 1905 he was em- 
ployed by Belgo Canadian Paper Co. 
in Shawingan Falls, Que. Mr. 
Whyte later helped in the start-up 
operations of mills at Clarke City 
and Murray Bay. 

In 1912 he was a member of an 
exploration party that located the 
Iroquois Falls, Ont. site of an Abi- 
tibi Power & Paper Co.. Ltd. mill. 
He became its first manager. 

In later years he served on the 
sales staffs of such firms as Canadian 
Fairbanks, Morse; Ayers Ltd.; Ar- 
row Duck Mills; Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., and Niagara Wire Weav- 
ing Co. 


John A. C. Kavanagh 

John A. C. Kavanagh, 54, director 
of both the Paper Bag Institute Inc. 
and the Flexible Packaging Institute, 
died recently in New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Kavanagh, who was formerly 
director of the statistical department 
of APPA, was secretary of the Paper 
Bag Industry Code Authority during 
the NRA. He also was a member 
of the standing committee for the 
development of commodity stand- 
ards in the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Willoughby F. Hill 

Willoughby Francis Hill, co-in- 
ventor of the Lily cup, died in New 
York, N. Y., May 9. He was 60. 

Mr. Hill and his brother, Her- 
bert M., perfected the now world- 
renown Lily cup in 1918. The two 
men later organized United States 
Machinery Co. as a holding com- 
pany for their product; and still 
later joined with Simon Bergman in 
the Lily Tulip Cup Corp. Mr. Hill, 
who after 10 years of court battles 
over patent rights retired from the 
Organization to accept royalties on 
the invention, was credited with 
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many of the laws of sanitation now 
in effect throughout the world. 


Walter DeLong 

Walter DeLong, a director of St. 
Regis Paper Co., died June 8 at 
Tacoma, Wash. He was 73. 

Mr. DeLong, who joined St. Regis 
in 1942, retired in 1953 as resident 
manager in charge of Tacoma opera- 
tions. He continued to serve in an 
advisory capacity. From 1928 until 
1942 he was manager of Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. in Bell- 
ingham. 


A. J. Bylund 
Alvar J. Bylund, 48, managing 
director of A. B. Defibrator of 
Stockholm, Sweden, died May 10. 
An engineer in the field of struc- 
tural board and kraft mills, Mr. 
Bylund was responsible for the de- 


sign and construction of a majority 
of such plants in Scandinavia, as 
well as similar mills in continental 
Europe. He joined Defibrator when 
the firm was organized in 1933 and 
succeeded Gunnar Magnuson as 
managing director in 1951. 


Jesse G. Melendy, 76, an authority 
on the use and properties of sul- 
furic acid, died at his Tarrytown, 
N. Y. home recently. Until his re- 
tirement in 1952, he was production 
consultant in the general chemical 
division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 


Ernest Child, 69, former board 
chairman of Madden Corp., New 
York, N. Y., died June 12 at his 
Garden City, L. I. home. A lead- 
ing figure in the import paper trade, 
Mr. Child became president of H. 
Reeve Angel & Co. of New York 
in 1916. When the firm of Madden, 
Reeve Angel & Co. Inc. (now Mad- 
den Corp.) was formed he became 
board chairman, from which post he 
retired a ‘year ago. 


William R. Weber, 48, president 
of Garfield Box Co. of Passaic, N. 
J., died May 26. 
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MORE THAN 500,000 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident earned for Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co, this certificate of merit for 
industrial safety awarded by the State of 
Washington Department of Labor and In- 
dustries; shown at the banquet honoring 
the occasion are (I to r) A. B. Moody, vice 
president and general manager of the firm; 
Ed Sorger, state safety supervisor, and Paul 
Welk, representative of the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers Union 





St. Regis Mills Win Seven 
NSC Awards in 1953 

St. Regis Paper Co.’s safety pro- 
gram has resulted in seven awards to 
company mills and plants during 1953 
by the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
National Safety Council. Awards were 
also made to several St. Regis op- 
erations by industrial safety associa- 
tions. 

For the second consecutive year, 
the printing paper mill at Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,*was the recipient of an NSC 
Award of Honor. In addition to the 
Council’s recognition, the mill also 
won the St. Regis Safety Award for 
the fourth straight year. 

The Vancouver, B. C. multiwall 
bag plant won the National Safety 
Council's Certificate of Commenda- 
tion and also a first place in Division 
2 (converting group) for operating 
through 1953 without a lost-time in- 
jury. CPPA’s Western Converting 
Annual Safety Award went to the 
Vancouver plant, as did the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Certificate of Meritorious Safety Per- 
formance. 

Vancouver also was the recipient 
of the St. Regis Multiwall Packagin 
Division’s Annual Safety Plaque sat 
the St. Regis annual company-wide 
safety plaque. As of April 1, the 
plant had operated 1064 days without 
a lost-time injury. 

Certificates for reductions in acci- 
dent frequency rates have been pre- 
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sented to the following St. Regis mills 
and plants by NSC: Watertown and 
Herrings, N. Y.; Bucksport, Maine; 
Franklin, Va.; Toledo, Ohio, and Dry- 
den, Ont. 

Winners of the 1953 St. Regis di- 
visional awards were: Kraft Pulp and 
Paper Division—Watertown, N. Y. 
paper mill; Printing, Publication and 
Converting Paper Division—Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. paper mill; Maultiwall 
Packaging Division—Vancouver, B. 
C. bag plant, and Panelyte Division 
—Kalamazoo plant. 


National Gypsum Improvement 

National Gypsum Co. has reported 
that during the first four months of 
1954 its safety record improved 60 
per cent over its record for the same 
period in 1953. Reportable injuries 
in all 35 plants totaled 73, as com- 
pared with 191 in the January-April 
period a year ago. This is the equiva- 
lent of 17.4 per 1,000,000 man-hours 
in 1954 and 43.8 per 1,000,000 man- 
hours in 1953. Lost-time accidents 
declined in this period from 15.1 per 
1,000,000 man-hours to 6.4. Savings 
to the firm are estimated at nearly 
$170,000. 


Safety News Notes 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. has re- 
ported that during 1953 production 
and quality were up and lost-time 
accidents down at its West Linn, 
Ore. plant. Output was increased 
by about 9000 tons over 1952, while 
disabling injuries were cut in half. 

Container Corp. of America has 
announced that its Fernandina, Fla. 
mill broke all previous safety rec- 
ords during 1953. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.'s 
International Falls, Minn. operations 
hit an all-time low accident fre- 
quency rate in 1953. The 2000 em- 
ployees of the division worked more 
than 4,600,000 man-hours in record- 
ing an accident rate of five accidents 
per 1,000,000 hours. 

Oswego Falls Corp. and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Sealright Co. Inc., 
achieved ‘a 1953 accident frequency 
record of 1.77 accidents per 1,000,- 
000 man-hours. Its previous ‘record 
was in 1952, with 4.57 accidents per 
1,000,000 man-hours. 








POSTERS 


— A POTENT 
SAFETY TOOL 


USE POLE TO 
BREAK JAM 





Posters should be one of the top 
aids in your safety program. No 
other safety medium can reach 
your entire audience—not once, 
but many times each day—with 
such low-cost safety messages. 
They are directed at the worker 
acts and worker attitudes that 
lead to accidents. Posters lend 
timeliness, repetition and conti- 
nuity to your safety program... 
the three fundamental princi- 
ples of direct selling. 

The National Safety Council 
maintains a stock of posters that 
covers all industries, operations 
and phases of safety and health. 
These posters are produced in 
three sizes: “A” size, 814,” x 
1114”; “B” size, 17x23”; and 
“C” size, 25x38”. Their colorful 
illustrations and _ eye-catching 
captions make them ideal for 
the mass selling of safety. 

Write for a free copy of the 
Directory of Occupational Safe- 
ty Posters. This 72 page cat- 
alog illustrates 744 posters, in- 
dexed and classified for specific 
operations. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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processing paper, film 
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Versatility FMS with: Bo HS. 


<a 6PRINTER- 
TINTER 


One unit machine prints 
heavy papers and boards 
in 4 different processes! 





1 —Flexographic printing or tinting only 

2—Flexographic tinting and overprinting 
in rotegravure 

3—Roto printing or tinting only 


4—Roto tinting or design printing and 
overprinting with Flexographic. 


New York Office: 
55 West 42nd Street 


HUDSON-SHARP 


MACHINE CO*+GREEN BAY? WIS 


Two printing processes in one — 
either combined, as illustrated, or in 
individual ganged units to provide 
Flexographic and Rotogravure print- 
ing in dual operations. Used in com- 
bination, these two print processes 
give you an exceptional wide range 
of decorating possibilities. Instant 
drying between processes is accom- 
plished with 48” diameter steam 


size web from 50” to 90” and proc- 
esses sheet up to unit capacity. 
Double drum rewinders with slitters 
may be furnished, if desired. Ma- 
chine is driven by horizontal shaft 
equipped with bevel gears and clutch 
throw-outs for each urfit. Simplified 
construction permits addition of 
more colors in either Flexographic 


Towel Units 


drying rolls — one for each of two 
operations. Machine is built to any 


or Roto. Write for complete details 
— Model No. 3-RA. 
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Expertly made with finest precision 
equipment from extra select wire. 
Backed by years and years of ex- 
perience is your assurance of the 
very best. 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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COMPLETE DESIGN AND INSTALLATION 
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MELVIN NORD* 


Apparatus for treatment of 
papermaking stock 

U. S. 2,669,165, issued Feb. 16, 1954 to 
Joseph Baxter Jr. and assigned to The 
Black-Clawson Co., uses a pair of rapidly 
rotating cylindrical brushes which form a 
nip for receiving the stock to be treated. 
This provides an effective straining and 
dewatering action so that the fibers are 
concentrated in a thin layer which passes 
through the nip, while the liquid flows 
through the bristles on either side of the 
nip. 

The apparatus is illustrated schematically 
in Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 the bristles 
of 35 of the brushes are shown. As 
shown, the fibers accumulate in a thin 
layer 70 at the nip 33. In Fig. 2, the 
high velocity of discharge from the rotat- 
ing brushes is utilized for high-speed 
thickening of the stock. The stock is 
shown as being fed through a funnel 75 to 
the nip of the rotating brushes 77. A 





*Patent attorney, 664 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 
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wire-covered roll 80 is mounted below. 


the nip of the brushes to receive the dis- 
charge, as shown at 81. The high-speed 
discharge from the brushes thus impinges 
on the roll 80, so that a large proportion 
of the liquid component will be thrown 
through the wire-covered roll surface, 
leaving the fiber on its outer surface. 
With the roll 80 rotating in clockwise 
direction, the liquid will be discharged 
as indicated at 82 and may be collected 
and recirculated to recover any fibers con- 
tained in it. Similarly, the fiber will in 
large measure be thrown off from the top 
of the roll in the opposite direction, as 
indicated by the arrow 83, and the removal 
of fibers from the roll may be facilitated 
by a doctor as shown at 85. 

A complete apparatus is described in 
the patent specification. 


Apparatus and process for 
corrugating paper 

In the manufacture of corrugated paper 
it is usual to use machines with axially 
grooved rollers, between which the material 
passes and corrugations are impressed 
therein by the surfaces of the rollers. With 
such grooved rollers the material will 
always be damaged between the grooves 
and be more or less impaired and lose its 
consistency. 

In U. S. 2,668,573, issued Feb. 9, 1954 
to Olof Einar Larsson, a method is de- 
scribed which uses smooth rollers without 
grooves. Smooth cylindrical rollers convey 
the material into a channel between two 
parallel surfaces, whose spacing corresponds 
to the heights of the finished waves. The 
forming of the waves is brought about 
in such a way that, when the machine is 
started, a stopping device or an obstacle 
for the passage of the material is intro- 























duced across the channel near the rollers. 
In this way the material fed in by the 
rollers will be impeded in its movement 
and begins to corrugate to a thickening 
parallel with one of the rollers. When 
this has grown so large that its friction 
against the walls of the channel is great 
enough to offer the resistance that is needed 
for the corrugation of the material, the 
obstacle or the stopping device arranged 
at the start of the manufacture is removed, 
and the corrugated material glides further 
along the channel. 

Fig. 3 shows the heart of the apparatus, 
and indicates how the material coming 
from the rollers 1 alternates zigzag between 
the upper and lower boundary. Further 
details and a complete apparatus are de- 
scribed in the patent specification. 


Removing liquids from a 
suction drum 

U. S. 2,669,912, issued Feb. 23, 1954 
to John E. Goodwillie and Lloyd Horn- 
bostel and assigned to Beloit Iron Works, 
describes an apparatus for removing liquids 
from the surface perforations of a suction 
of a papermaking machine. The invention 
is shown in Fig. 4. 

The suction press assembly shown in- 
cludes a pair of suction press rolls or 
drums 11 and 12, with a nip 13 receiving 
a wet paper web 14 between press felts 15 
and 16. A suction gland or box 18 is 
shown within the suction roll 11, and a 
suction box 21 is shown in the suction roll 
12. A pair of packing strips 22 and 23 is 
provided in the lower part of drum 12 im- 
mediately above the nip, thereby providing 


Other Patents of Interest to the Paper Industry 




















Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date 
Machine for manufacturing valve bags Arkell & Smiths 2,668,481 2/9/54 
Egg carton set-up device General Package Corp. 2,668,482 2/9/54 
Container with pouring spout Permark Co., Ine. 2,668,643 2/9/54 
Egg carton General Package Corp 2,668,652 2/9/54 
Bottle carrier Morris Paper Mills 2,668,653 2/9/54 
Carton William P. Frankenstein 2,668,654 2/9/54 
Paper package and method of manufacture Riegel Paper Corp. 2,668,769 2/9/54 
Machine for erecting double side walls Sutherland Paper Co. 2,669,167 2/16/54 
on double walled cartons 
Apparatus for ae ae paper bags St. Regis Paper Co. 2,669,201 2/16/54 
Apparatus for _— liquid slurry stocks The Black-Clawson Co. 2,669,909 2/23/54 
Cylinder mold for use in papermaking William E. K. Trotman _ 2,669,910 2/23/54 
Carton William Frankenstein 2,670,123&5-6 2/23/54 
Paperboard serving tray Earl P. Buchmiller and Harold 2,670,124 2/23/54 
Folded end-panel carton California Research Corp. 2,670,127 2/23/54 
Carton Michigan Carton Co. 2,670,128 2/23/54 
Shipping tube with integral end closure James C. Baxter and John H. 2,670,129 2/23/54 
Process for making crush resistant boxboard The Weston Paper & Mfg. Co. 2,670,663 3/2/54 
— for — of envelopes and Hans Heitmann 2,670,664 3/2/54 
paper bags 
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a narrow suction area B. A third packing 
strip 24 provides a wider suction area C. 
A suction area A is provided in the other 
roll. The suction gland 21 is’ provided 
with a marrow opening 25 for connecting 
the suction area C with the ‘interior of the 
gland. A butterfly valve 27 is provided 
here to adjust the size of this opening for 
varying the suction in area C. Another 
packing strip 28 defines a broad area 29. 

A fluid manifold 30 is connected to a 
source of air under pressure and communi- 
cates with the drum 12 in the area 29. 
Packing strips 32 seal the manifold to the 
cylinder. Air under pressure enters the 
cylinder through the perforations 20a, 
and escapes from the chamber 29 through 
other perforations as shown. This air 
carries with it any water which may be 
lodged in the perforations. A catch-all 
trough 33 is provided to receive the water, 
which drains out through drain line 36. 

Water from the web will be drawn into 
suction box 18 of roll 11 due to the con- 
tact of the web 14 and the press felt 15 
with the suction area A. Upon passing 
through the nip 13, the relatively high 
suction of the suction area B will further 
dewater the moist web 14. The relatively 
low suction of suction area C retains water 
which has been left in the perforations, 
until it can be blown out as the perfora- 
tions pass the chamber 29. 


Control of Operations in the 
Fourdrinier Machine 


U.S. 2,665,615, issued Jan. 12, 1954 to 
Nicholas J. Niks, describes a method and 
apparatus for the control of the water, 
filler and sizing content of the stock as it 
is delivered to the wire in a fourdrinier 
machine, Water, sizing, and filler may be 
added to or subtracted from the stock as 
it is laid on the traveling wire at the 
breast roll of the machine. This provides 
for an accurate control of these variable 
factors in the stock and insures that the 
final product will be of high quality. 
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High machine speeds? 
High temperature headbox stock? 


You need NASH Vacuum Pumps! 





Air from the suction rolls on paper machines carries with it substan- 
tial quantities of moisture. This considerably reduces the effective 
air handling capacity of any vacuum pump except the Nash. In the 
Nash Vacuum Pump, because of the unique principle of operation, 
the bulk of this vapor is effectively condensed inside the pump. The 
tota! capacity of a Nash is therefore increased. 

When you specify a Nash Pump it can be closely sized to the job. 
It is not necessary to select an over-sized unit, because the rated 
capacity of the Nash may be relied upon. 

That is one of the reasons why Nash Vacuum Pumps are installed 
in over a thousand leading Paper Mills. An engineer from Nash will 
be glad to survey your mill, and make recommendations, entirely 
without obligation to you. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


441 WILSON ROAD, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Heat transfer as applied to gas 
cooling towers 

A good part of the present paper re- 
reviews the theory of heat transfer be- 
tween air and water and is applied to 


scrubbers (gas cooling towers) for the 
production of hot water. The enthalpy 
driving force diagram is discussed in de- 
tail, as well as the following: determina- 
tion of the number of transfer units based 
on an over-all gas phase driving force and 
the corresponding height of a_ transfer 
unit (H.T.U.); the mass transfer coeffi- 
cient; the over-all plate efficiency; the 
height equivalent to one theoretical plate 
and the gas and liquor rates. 

A comparison is made of the differ- 
ent types of scrubbers for producing hot 
water from flue gases delivered by re- 
covery furnaces now used in the industry. 
Special emphasis is placed on a new scrub- 
ber in use at the Husum kraft mill in 
Sweden. This is of the plate type, and 
its efficiency is very high, due to the 
presence of horizontal, rotating water 
spreaders, one over each plate. The pres- 
sure drop over the scrubber is less than that 
over a plate scrubber of the more conven- 
tional design, the explanation being that 
the gas is not forced to pass through thick 
water curtains. The accompanying figure 
shows the Husum mill scrubbers. Eighteen 
figures and 13 references are given. Bengt 
Hedstrém. Svensk Papperstidn., 57, 277-88 
(1954) (in Swedish with English sum- 


mary). 


Sugar units in certain lignins 
Poplar wood is chlorinated in carbon 
tetrachloride and the residue, after thor- 
ough washing with the same solvent, is 
then extracted with alcohol. This extract 
is concentrated under reduced pressure and 
treated with water, giving a precipitate 
(I). The fibrous residue remaining after 
this treatment is then extracted with 1 
per cent sodium hydroxide at 40°C. and 
the extract subsequently treated with hy- 
drochloric acid, giving another precipitate 
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(II). Together, I and II represent about 
20 per cent of the weight of the original 
wood. 

Each of these is subjected to a series of 
purifications which are given in two de- 
tailed flow charts. Purified I and II when 
treated for about an hour with normal 
sulfuric acid show no sugar spots on 
respective paper chromatograms. When, 
however, the hydrolyses are continued over 
periods of four to ten hours, xylose, 
arabinose and/or galactose are formed 
and detected chromatographically. 

The extreme stability of fractions I and 
II tends to show that the sugar units 
are very closely bound to the lignin (which 
is present in these same fractions). These 
sugars are presumably not in the form of 
long chains such as those that occur in 
the hemicelluloses. P. Traynard and A. 
M. Ayroud. Bull. Soc. Chim. France 
1954, 345-7 (in French). 


Corrosion in sulfate digesters of 
Norwegian mills 

This survey, which includes all the 
operating digesters of Norwegian kraft 
mills, comprises the visual inspection of 
scale and corrosion patterns, and “Audi- 
gage” wall thickness measurements. Cor- 
rosion rates are less than 0.9 mm. per 
annum. In those mills which had re- 
cently installed spray-type recovery fur- 
naces, the corrosion rate increased con- 
siderably (due possibly to increased sul- 
fidities of the white liquors). The data 
obtained in Norway are of the same mag- 
nitude as those generally encountered in 
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Fig. |[—Maximum corrosion rates in five 
Norwegian mills 





Fig. 2—Photomicrograph from the edge of 
a test plate after one year's exposure in a 
digester, showing preferential attack on the 
ferrite (100X) 


other countries. It was found expedient 
to compare corrosion rates in terms of 
millimeters per 1000 cooks, rather than in 
millimeters corrosion per annum. Differ- 
ences are shown in Fig. 1. 

The possible causes of corrosion are 
discussed from the standpoint of steel 
composition and structure, liquor compo- 
sition and digester operating practice. 

Fig. 2 shows a photomicrograph taken 
of the edge of a test plate after a year’s 
exposure in a digester, and shows the 
preferential attack on the ferrite. In dis- 
cussing the as yet incompletely understood 
causes of corrosion, the author recommends 
regular digester inspection, with the object 
of correcting localized attack before serious 
damage results and keeping mill manage- 
ment fully informed of the extent of such 
corrosion. 

Up to the present, Norwegian mills have 
not encountered the excessive attacks re- 
ported by some foreign mills. Fourteen 
references. Bernt Roald. Norsk Skogin- 
dustri, 7, No. 11, 382-388 (1953). (In 
English.) 


Tests for aminoplasts in wet 
strength papers 

A simple color reaction serves in the 
identification of wet strength papers that 
have been treated with melamine formalde- 
hyde and urea formaldehyde resins. A 
drop of 1 per cent phenylhydrazine in 40 
per cent sulfuric acid (or of 2 per cent of 
this base in 30 per cent acid) is transferred 
to the paper sample with a glass rod. 
After one-half minute a drop of aqueous 
10 per cent ferric chloride is added to 
the initial spot. If a red color develops, 
this indicates the presence of a urea for- 
maldehyde resin. A pale red, which de- 
velops more slowly, shows the presence of 
a melamine resin. In the absence of either 
of these resins, a greyish- or greenish- 
brown color develops. 

The red colorations are not very stable, 
and during the course of a day they may 
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pass through a deep violet to a greyish- 
yellow color. However, the tests when 
applied to commercial paper samples are 
always in complete harmony with the more 
cumbersome analytical tests for nitrogen 
and/or formaldehyde. 

Extensive derivatives with compounds 
other than phenylhydrazine (most of them 
derivatives of this reagent) show no ad- 
vantages. Attempts to use heavy metal 
salts (other than ferric chloride) are also 
unsuccessful. Georg Jayme and Friedrich 
Branscheid. Das Papier, 8, 43-8 (1954) 
(in German). 


Determination of resinous 
extractives in dissolving pulps 
The standard analytical procedures now 
in use, which are based on long extractions, 
are so time-consuming that the authors 
seek to expedite the resin determinations in 
dissolving pulps. They study two methods. 
In the first, they extract with ethanol at 
40°C, by shaking mechanically for 5 
minutes and then evaporating the extract 
as usual and drying at 105°. Attempts to 
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apply ultraviolet spectroscopy to the dilute 
alcoholic extract (without evaporation) 
prove unsuccessful. In general, the re- 
sults obtained by the rapid alcoholic ex- 
traction are at least 10 per cent lower 
than those found by the standard extraction 
procedures. 

The second method depends on a colori- 
metric technique contingent on the absorp- 
tion of a dye by the resins in the pulp. 
The pulp sample (5 g. air-dry) is stirred 
10 minutes with 185 cc. of a buffer solu- 
tion (containing 5.105 g. potassium acid 
phthalate and 1 cc. 0.2N NaOH per 1.). 
Ten cc. of Rhodamine B stock solution 
(0.05 g. dye per 1.) is then added, fol- 
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lowed by a rinsing of the pipet with 15 
ml. of the above buffer solution. Stirring 
is continued for another ten minutes, and 
the suspension is then centrifuged 15 
minutes. The light absorption of the 
clear supernatant solution is then measured, 
using a Lumetron photoelectric colorimeter, 
Model 402 E, Filter M.550. The original 
dye, under similar conditions, shows 17 per 
cent transmission. Centrifuging can be 
avoided by filtration, but absorption of the 
dye by the filter paper then has to be deter- 
mined and a due correction made. The dye 
absorbed by the pulp is closely proportional 
to the amount of resinous extractive. The 
absorption is measured by the changed 
transmission. 

The method gives fairly concordant re- 
sults when applied to spruce dissolving 
pulps, but can not be applied, using the 
same graphs, to either aspen or birch 
pulps. In general, the transmittance, which 
increases regularly with increasing resin 
content, can be well correlated with ether, 
alcohol or methylene chloride extractives 
(determined by standard procedures), un- 
less the extract is too high (above about 
9.5 per cent), in which cases the results 
are quite erratic. 

Some deviations from the curves indi- 
cate that sometimes the colorimetric 
method and the extraction method do not 
measure the same components. A typical 
curve showing the relation between trans- 
mission and methylene chloride extract 
for various spruce dissolving pulps is 
shown in the accompanying figure. Thirty 
reterences and eight figures are given. 
Ingvar Jullander and Bertil Olsson. Svensk 
Paperstidn., 57, 151-158 (1954) (in Eng- 
lish). 


Acidity of carboxyl groups 
in cellulose 

A potentiometric method is developed 
for the separate determination of ionizable 
carboxyl groups and the total amount of 
carboxyls in cellulose samples. By the use 
of nitrogen dioxide and periodic acid, fol- 
lowed by sodium chlorite oxidation, cellu- 
lose samples which vary from about one to 
40-50 mg. equivalents of carboxyl per 100 
g. of cellulose are prepared. 


In the first stage of the study, a bleached 
sulfite pulp is used; and in the second 
phase, a specially purified cotton cellulose 
is oxidized. The amount of carboxyl groups 
ionizable in water is determined by meas- 
uring the pH of the water suspension. 
Cotton gives the clearest results. Evidently 
carboxyl groups on the No. 6 carbon atom 
yield stronger acids than those formed 
(with periodic acid) at carbon atoms 2 or 
3. The total carboxyl content is carried out 
in highly purified water, after a suitable 
electrodialysis. The pH is determined di- 
rectly after treatment with 3 N KCl, and 
the suspension is then titrated to pH 7 with 
0.005 N sodium hydroxide to get the total 
carboxyl content. 


On oxidation, wood cellulose seems to 
behave differently from cotton, and the 


results are not too clear. Typical calcu- ~ 


lations are given and the techniques are 
described in detail. Five figures and 16 
references are given. Hannes Sihtola, Pa- 
per and Timber (Finland), Special No. 
4a, 149-154 (1954) (in English). 
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Water purification unit 

The* Dorrco Aldrich PeriFilter system 
for the pre-treatment and filtration of 
municipal and industrial water supplies in 
a single unit has been announced. Color, 
hardness, iron, manganese, or turbidity is 
removed from the raw water in a mechani- 
cal .pre-treatment unit and residual tur- 
bidity and bacteria in an annular rapid 
sand filter. 

For normal, applications the pre-treat- 
ment mechanism in the system will be a 
Hydro-Treator, although specific local puri- 
fication problems may indicate the desira- 
bility of using a Clariflocculator or Clarifier. 
The anrlular rapid sand filter differs from 
conventional rectangular filters only in 
its peripheral placement with reference to 
the pre-treatment mechanism. Raw water, 
filter effluent, sludge, backwash water, and 








backwash drain flows are controlled by 
manual, hydraulic, or motor-operated valves 
sheltered in a valve house adjacent to the 


purification unit. One valve house may 
serve as many as four operating units. 

Initial installation costs and operating 
costs of this unit are reduced, according to 
the manufacturer. The depth of the water 
above the sand during operation is said to 
eliminate air binding in the filter, and 
centralized controi may be provided by 
panel housed instrumentation. The unit 
construction feature permits unusal design 
flexibility and rapid expansion of existing 
plants, it is claimed. 

This system is available as a complete 
assembly, which can be designed into any 
water purification plant. Single standard 
units are now available in a wide range of 
sizes. Dorr Co., Stamford, Conn. 





Corrosion-resistant valve 
diaphragms 

Greatly increased diaphragm life and 
a sharp reduction in Saunders valve mainte- 
nance has resulted from equipping valves 
handling active organics with diaphragms 
of thermally-stabilized plasticized “Kel-F” 
plastic, according to the manufacturer. 
Even after 90 days of countless “open” and 
“close” cycles, it is claimed that diaphragms 
are still flexible, “sticking” has been elim- 
inated and positive guide control main- 
tained. 

The dimensional stability of the fluoro- 
carbon diaphragms at elevated tempera- 
tures (up to 300° F.) in contact with 
liquids is said to assure retention of 
original form for proper fluid flow. The 
excellent flexural and tensile properties 
of “Kel-F” over a wide temperature range 
cut diaphragm fatigue, allowing a ‘‘flex” 
life up to 100,000 cycles, according to the 
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manufacturer. Plastic ‘memory’ keeps the 
membrane intact at pressures up to 150 
psi; low “cold flow” properties allow it 
to act as its own gasket. 

The Grinnell Corp., Providence, R. I., is 
currently using these diaphragms in 
Saunders-type valves of 14 to 8 in. capacity, 
made specifically for highly corrosive serv- 
ice. Chemical Manufacturing Div., M. W. 
Kellogg Co., P.O. Box 469, Jersey City 3, 
N. J. 


Air-conditioning centrifugal 


pump 
A new air-conditioning centrifugal pump, 


_known as the 34 KRVSA Motorpump, has 


recently been announced. It is a single 
stage, 3450 rpm unit with a keyed, cap 
screw-type impeller attachment for positive 
fastening. 

The smooth bronze, die cast, balanced 
impeller has a built-in shaft sleeve to pre- 


vent motor shaft corrosion. Standard jet 
pump motors 1/3 through 1 hp are used, 
and the pump will deliver capacities to 
48 gpm at heads to 100 ft. A unique me- 
chanical seal consisting of a rotating ce- 
ramic face against a stationary ‘““Teeplelite”’ 
face prevents stuffing-box drips and elim- 
inates motor overloads. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Overload protection devices 


A new line of compact, adjustable torque- 
limiting overload protection devices for a 
wide variety of machine drives is now 
available. Called Torque-Limiters, these 
slip-type friction clutch devices feature a 
powdered metal bushing on which such 
drive components as chain sprockets, V- 
belt pulleys or gears can be mounted. 
Eleven standard models giving maximum 
torque capacities from 20 to 620 ft.-lb. 
are available. 

These Torque-Limiters act as automatic 
shear pin mechanisms that avoid the time 
and labor required to imsert new shear 
pins. They are torque sensitive, compact, 
need no resetting, and are tamper-proof, 
according to the manufacturer. 

Standard Morse Type A plain plate 
roller chain sprockets fit the bushings in 
the various models. Since standard com- 
ponents have been utilized to provide the 
wide range of torque capacities, special 
designs requiring specific performance or 
design characteristics can be simply as- 
sembled by using many standard Torque- 
Limiter components. Morse Chain Co., 


7601 Centra! Ave., Detroit 10, Mich. 





Beta gauge 

Beta gauges are now available to firms 
running light, critical materials, through 
the introduction of the BG-5 light ma- 
terials gauge. 

This new gauge utilizes a radioactive 
source of Cesium-137, an isotope which 
has not hitherto been used for this pur- 
pose. Cesium-137 has the outstanding 
advantages of low energy beta rays, which 
make it ideal for gauging light materials, 
and a very long half life of 33 years. The 
longer the half life the less often the 
source has to be replaced and the greater 
the stability of the gauge because source 
decay variables may be ignored. 

The BG-5 offers extreme sensitivity in 
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* extreme accuracy 

: rigid construction 
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World's Largest Manufacturer of Knife Grinding and Saw Sharpening Machinery 
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Available in SIMPLEX © DUPLEX ¢ TRIPLEX 


© For Fresh Water or White Water 

® Quick and easy to operate 

® Quick Blow-off, Quick Back Wash 

® Quick Coupling, Non Short-Circuiting 

Write for Bulletin #25406-K TODAY 

STRAIN AGAIN WITH RONNINGEN 

“Particles large or small, we FILTER them all” 
RONNINGEN - PETTER COMPANY 








Vicksburg, Michigan Phone: 5161 
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New Products ....... 











the measurement of even thin films and 
foils, according to the manufacturer. Its 
3 mg/cm’ full scale sensitivity is equiva- 
lent to a basis weight change of only 20 
Ib. per 3,000 sq. ft. of paper. 

The gauge may be obtained with “C” 
frames having a variety of throat depths 
and with new, extra-rugged construction 
and “‘all-angle’’ scanning mounts to pro- 
vide  across-the-sheet weight profiles. 
Tracerlab Inc., 130 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Defoaming agent 

A new defoaming agent for general use 
in the paper mill is known as Hartex De- 
foamer EC-16. This new defoamer, a 
smooth white paste, is highly effective as 
a defoaming agent in the head box of 
the paper machine and as an additive to 
top sizes, according to the manufacturer. 

It is claimed to disperse readily in water 
without cooking, to produce no foam head 
on dissolving and agitating, and to have 
no rewetting properties, thereby eliminat- 
ing feathering of ink on the finished stock. 
A technical data sheet and samples of 
this defoamer are available. Hart Products 
Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y. 





The year 1954 
sees Lindsay 
enter upon @ 
second half 
century of 
service to the 
paper industry. 


We pledge our 


utmost effort 
towards making 

that period 
more and more 

resultful. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE 
WEAVING COMPANY 


CLEPELAND 


DSAY WIRES 193 
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Polyvinyl chloride valves 

A new line of molded, Globe-type poly- 
vinyl chloride valves has recently been 
developed. The valves are said to in- 
corporate many unusual efficiency and 
economy features, such as the ability to 
repack the stem with Teflon packing even 
under full line pressure. No packing of 
any type is needed at the valve seat how- 
ever, and the disc is easily replaceable, 
according to the manufacturer. 

The 1 in. valve has been repeatedly 
tested at 1,500 Ib. psi and operates at a 
working pressure of 150 Ib. psi at room 
temperature. It is non-corrosive and ap- 
plicable throughout the chemical process 
and allied industries in places where medi- 
um pressures and temperatures not ex- 
ceeding 160° F. are required. Valves are 
made to fit pipe sizes of ¥4 in. 1 in. 
and 114 in. while maintaining full flow 
characteristics. Stokes Molded Products, 
Taylor St. at Webster, Trenton 4, N. J. 


Synthetic resin 

A new synthetic resin, known as Chem 
Resin G, is now on the market. The water- 
white concentrate resin solution, pH 5, 
is stable and compatible in acid, neutral 
and alkaline medium. It is dilutable and 
soluble in water and most organic solvents 
containing oxygen. The dried film is clear, 
firm, flexible, colorless, odorless, “lustrous, 
non-tacky, and is resistant to nearly all 
hydrocarbon solvents, greases and oils, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

The outstanding properties claimed for 
paper processing as a coating or saturant 
are: it is adaptable over a wide pH range 
and is non-curing; its resistance to greases 
and oils permits its adaptability to grease- 
proofing coatings as paper and cardboard 
containers; it possesses heat sealing prop- 
erties; its aqueous solutions are adaptable 
for clay coating, felt and paper sizing, and 
its compatibility with resins, waxes and 
fillers adapt it for anti-blocking. 

Paper saturated with aqueous or solvent 
solution of the resin is said to possess im- 
proved abrasive resistance, tensile strength, 
tear strength, stiffness, flexibility and full 
hand. Chemical Products Corp., P. O. Box 
61, Little Falls, N. J. 
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Air control equipment 

A new line of PSC Universal air con- 
trol devices, consisting of air regulators, 
filters, lubricators, automatic drain traps, 
quick coupling connectors, and rotary air 


seals, is now available. New principles 
of operation are emphasized in this new 
line of products. 

The regulator employs a balanced piston 
principle with automatic bleed off, making 
possible sensitive adjustments to Y% Ib., 
according to the manufacturer. It auto- 
matically compensates for volume increase 
or decrease, permitting multiple applica- 
tions without resetting. Large self-clean- 
ing orifices are said to reduce wear and 
maintenance. 

The air filter uses the cyclone principle 
to remove free water and oil from air 
lines. Uniform filtering through a tight 
woven wool filter element filters out par- 
ticles as small as 30 microns in size, it 


is claimed. A plastic cylinder permits 
visual inspection of filter. 

The air lubricator, having a venturi 
action, supplies atomized oil to pneumatic 
equipment. The amount of oil injected 
into the air stream is directly proportion- 
ate to the flow and volume of air con- 
sumed. Balanced pressure principle pre- 
vents flooding. 

The new line includes a unique combi- 
nation of air regulator, lubricator and filter 
in one compact assembly, simplifying in- 
stallation and requiring only two connec- 
tions. Additional information, explaining 
features of these and other air products, 
may be had by writing for Bulletin No. 75. 
Perfecting Service Co., 332 Atando Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Redesigned units for 
industrial trucks 

An improved design for Clark’s ‘‘Pul- 
Pac” and pusher units has been announced. 
The “Pul-Pac” is a combination push-pull 
attachment that permits the use of a thin 
carrying sheet instead of the conventional 
type wooden pallet. The pusher device, 
which does not have a gripper jaw on the 
rack, eliminates manual unloading of car- 
tons, bags, drums, or other material stored 
on pallets. Both devices are available for 
factory or field installation on gas and 
électric Clippers and Carloader model fork 
trucks. 

Increased efficiency, enlarged capacity 
and easier, less frequent maintenance are 
features of the redesigned units, according 
to the manufacturer. An important de- 
velopment is the ability to handle off-cen- 
ter loads smoothly. Unequal stress is 
absorbed through a 114 in. diameter solid 
equalizing shaft which distributes power 
equally through lever arms to the rack. 

On the push-pull unit the gripper jaw is 
now detachable instead of being welded to 
the rack and, therefore, is more accessible 
for replacement or repair. Hydraulic grip- 





ping action is improved though use of a 
sequence valve which coordinates actua- 
tion of the gripper jaw with movement of 
the rack. 

Pusher and “Pul-Pac” racks are wider 
and stronger across the face than previous 
racks, it is claimed. Their faces present a 
smooth and more closely webbed surface 
to facilitate positive load alignment and 
stacking. The standard load plate is 51/, 
in. wider than the previous plate. 

Less maintenance is possible because of 
elimination of complicated linkage and 
cam action. Industrial Truck Div., Clark 


Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Motor-driven controlled 
volume pump 

A new, motor-driven controlled volume 
pump for use in proportional feed sys- 
tems has been announced. A mechanical, 
single revolution clutch arrangement per- 
mits one stroke of the pump in response to 
an electrical signal to effect feed of an 
additive in proportion to main line flow 
rate. This signal may be transmitted by a 
timer, electrical contacts on a positive dis- 
placement meter, etc. 

These pumps have capacities from one 
pint to 1,350 gal. per hour, against dis- 
charge pressures up to 50,000 psi. Milton 
Roy Co., Station Q, 1300 East Mermaid 
Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 











311 EAST 12th St. Box 1816 


' ENGRAVED ROLLS 


Skilled engravers of applicator and embossing 
rolls for paper and coating industries. 
Southeastern Cylinder Engraving Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Have You Seen 


our list of books for papermakers? All ship- 


ments postpaid. 
The PAPER INDUSTRY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


For information write: 

















Stadler, Hurter 


qe RUSSILIN suction saxcover 


PROVEN BY TEST 








& Company ..OFFERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS THESE 
FEATURES: 







Specializing since 1923 in all 
phases of design, modernization 


Even distribution of fabric assures 
EVEN WEARING. Ends of threads 
contact wire assuring uniform sur- 


and expansion of pulp and paper - : 
face to wire. Increased wire life. Many ears of trouble 
mills from forest to finished free service. Resurfacing reduced to a [Ors hea Does 
product. not absorb water. Doesn't contract or expand. Requires no 
wet storage or care when machine is down. Easily installed, 

Greater strength and rigidity. Greater open area. 
HEAD CPREE: DRUMMOND BL86., MAKE YOUR SUCTION BOX COVER A RESLIN AND GAIN ALL THE AD- 
MONTREAL VANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS NEW DEVELOPMENT IN SUCTION 











BOX COVERS. WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 76 Beaver Street 








APPLETON 
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FOR RENT OR SALE 


18,000 sq. ft. clear span high ceiling 
warehouse and office. Heavy rein- 
forced concrete floor, well drained. 
100 hp — 220 v — 3 phase power 
and lights for 24-hour operation. 
ADT automatic fire and burglar 
alarm. And 35,000 sq. ft. additional 
vacant and dock on South Branch of 
Chicago River, Burlington Railroad, 
and within 3 miles of Chicago Loop. 
Excellent for paper processing and 
storage. Contact your broker, or 


T. J. Curley 
2255 Lumber Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Phone CAnal 6-0262 


Inquiry for temporary warehouse space invited. 

















PAPER MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
South Americaa mill needs superintendent for modern fourdrinier 
machine. Bag paper experience necessary, wrapping and 
specialties desirable. Excellent opportunity, salary. State 
industrial experience, educational background, age, and family 
status. Replies will be held in confidence. Address: Box 573, 
The Paper Industry. 





POSITIONS OPEN 

We can place — Managers, supts. and asst. supts. for board 
and paper mills, cellulose and paper converting plants. Carton 
mfg. plant supt.; supervisor paper converting plant; technical 
directors (two); quality control men (two). Supts. finishing 
and shipping (two); comptroller for northern mill; sales engi- 
neer; chemists — chem. engineers. Design engineers, power 
house supervisors, master mechanics and plant engineers; ink 
room supervisor; industrial engineers; Fourdrinier mach. tour 
bosses (two). 

If you are available for a position in paper or pulp mfg. or 
Paper converting, send us your resume. It will be in confidence. 
No charge unless you accept employment through our service. 

CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Phone: LIberty 2-6547 — 294 Washington St. — Boston 8, Mass. 





WANTED—36-inch Beck Sheeter in good condition. Emboso- 
graf Co., 4940 No. Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—1 APMEW Proportioning and Metering System with 
motor for 3 stocks. Maximum capacity 85 tons per day. Com- 
plete with 5 dosers and 3 recording automatic consistency reg- 
ulators. Only 5 years old. Ryegate Paper Company, East Rye- 
gate, Vermont. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR WANTED 
Unusual opportunity fot experienced personnel director, pref- 
erably one with knowledge paperboard and folding carton 
Operation. Midwest plant of national organization. State 
educational backgro experience and references. Address: 
Box 574, The Paper Industry. 


. 
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Start right.... 


with the right FELT 


Are you getting the production you 
should be getting to meet today’s com- 
petitive market? Starting with an Oris- 
kany Waterbury Felt can help you keep 
quality up to standard and keep produc- 
tion running smoothly . . . for at Orisk- 
any we start right at the beginning to 
make sure you get the right felt for your 
job! 


We blend the world’s finest selection of 
wools .. . and we make our own yarns 
under constant scientific controls. Step 
by step, through weave and finish and 
inspection, skilled hands are at work in 
eur modern mill tailoring your felt to 


your exact specifications. Whether you 


are running the finest tissue or the 
heaviest board, there is an Oriskany Felt 
made to do the job better . . . faster 
.. + at less cost! 


FudT choice because Thoy last 





Onriskont 


WATERBURY 
FELTS 


H. WATERBURY and SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, N.Y. 
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Books 


THE SULPHUR DATA BOOK. Edited 
by William N. Tuller. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 6% x 
914. 140 pages. $5.00. 

Compiled by the technical staff of Free- 

port Sulphur Co., this book is said to be 

the first comprehensive collection of data 
on sulfur that has been presented under 
one cover. It includes material from 
literature, from private sources and from 
the experience gained by Freeport during 

40 years of mining and research work. 
The text is broken down into five major 

sections which present a wide range of 

information on the nature of sulfur, its 
physical and chemical properties, reaction 
thermodynamics, solubilities and methods 
of analysis. Many charts and tables are 
included in these sections. 

Also included are sulfuric acid con- 
version tables and a detailed bibliography 
of the pertinent literature. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS. 
Published by the American Forestry As- 
sociation, 919 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 514 x 814. 372 
pages. $3.00. Paper-bound. 

This book is devoted to the actual pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth American Forest 
Congress, held October 29-31, 1953, in 
Washington, D.C. Addresses of keynoters 
and discussion panel members and sstate- 
ments made in the formal discussion pe- 
riods age reproduced in full as submitted in 
writing, instead of the more abbreviated 
editions actually delivered. Discussion 
from the floor and remarks of the chairman 
are given as recorded by stenotype. 

Also included in this book are a list of 
officers of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, a proposed program for American 
forestry, a list of participants of the Hig- 
gins Lake, Mich., Conference at which this 
program was drawn up, a register and in- 
dex of participants of the Congress, and a 
list of organizations and groups represented 
at the Congress. 


ASTM STANDARDS ON PAPER AND 
PAPER PRODUCTS AND SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS (With Related Infornia- 
tion). Published by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 6 x 9. 396 
pages. $3.50. Paper-bound. 

This 1953 compilation contains all of the 

specifications, test methods, and definitions 

on paper and paper products and shipping 
containers which have been developed 
through the work of several ASTM tech- 
nical committees. This edition gives, in 
their latest form, 100 ASTM standards, in- 
cluding 93 test methods, six specifications, 
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and one list of definitions relating to ship- 
ping containers. 
A total of 25 of the methods included 


in the previous publication (“ASTM 
Standards on Paper and Paper Products’’) 
have been revised. Of this number, 20 are 
standards and five are tentatives. There 
are 28 new standards included; 25 are 
methods of test, two are specifications, and 
one, a list of definitions. 

Some of the methods on paper and paper 
products cover: untreated paper used for 
electrical insulation; bulking thickness; 
machine direction; sampling; ash content; 
opacity; paraffin content (waxed paper) ; 
folding endurance; moisture; thickness; 
grease resistance and degree of staining. 
Also covered are surface wettability; burst- 
ing strength; flammability; ply adhesion; 
wet curl; tensile breaking strength, and 
copper number of paper and paperboard. 

Some of the new material on paper and 
paper products includes test methods and 
specifications for ply separation of com- 
bined container board; peeling resistance 
of paperboard; fiber analysis of paper and 
paperboard; water-soluble matter in paper; 
lint of paper towels, and specular gloss 
of paper at 75°. 

The methods now included on shipping 
containers apply to all types of materials 
and are essentially simulated service tests. 

An easy-to-use table of contents is in- 
cluded by subject and ASTM serial des- 
ignation. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


BURNING INDEX RATINGS IN FIRE CON- 
TROL PLANNING (Station Paper No. 28). 
By J. A. Mitchell. 734 x 1014. 13 pages. 
Published by Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, University Farm, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. As an example of what can be 
learned from a systematic analysis of fire- 
weather records in fire control planning, 
a summary of a study recently made for 
the Chippewa National Forest is presented 
in this booklet. “The results of this study 
obviously apply only to the Chippewa 
National Forest, but the method used is 
applicable wherever satisfactory burning 
index ratings and sufficient base data are 
available.” 


PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH IN CANADA. 
Published by the Technical Section, Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, 3420 
University St., Montreal, Canada. 81, x 
11. 31 pages. This brochure is a survey 
of current work in Canadian universities 
and research institutes. It contains a con- 
densed summary of 80 research investiga- 
tions, chiefly of a fundamental nature, on 
subjects of direct interest to the pulp and 
paper industry now being carried out at 
eleven Canadian universities, the National 


Research Council, the Forest Products Lab- 
ratories, the Ontario Research Foundation 
and the Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada. The investigations deal 
largely with carbohydrate and wood chem- 
istry and a number of aspects of paper 
chemistry and physics, but do not include 
forestry. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS JULY 1 TO DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1953. Published by Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison 5, Wis. 
534 x 8. 12 pages. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory technical notes and reports, articles 
from trade journals and other magazines, 
and books are briefly described in this 
bulletin. They are grouped under the 
following subjects: Chemistry of Wood 
and Derived Products; Glues, Glued Stock, 
Plywood, and Veneer; Mechanical Proper- 
ties; Packaging; Pathology; Pulp and Pa- 
per; Sandwich; Seasoning; Wood in Con- 
struction; Wood Preservation; Wood Struc- 
ture; Wood Utilization, Logging, and 
Milling, and Miscellaneous. 


1953 ANNUAL REPORT (Station Paper 
No. 34). Published by Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Federal Bldg. Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 8 x 1014. 70 pages. This 
booklet gives some of the highlights of 
what the Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station has been doing in forest and range 
research during the past year. Many im- 
portant fields of concern to foresters and 
land managers are covered, including forest 
management, naval stores, forest economics, 
watershed management, fire research, forest 
utilization, forest range, forest disease re- 
search, and forest insect research. A bib- 
liography for 1953 is given. 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS RELATED TO 
BLOWUP FIRES (Station Paper No. 35). 
By George M. Byram. Published by 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N. C. 8 x 1044. 31 pages. 
This report presents some of the results 
of a study of atmospheric. factors related 
to blowup fires and is directed primarily 
toward the group of people who have the 
responsibility of getting results of fire 
behavior research into practice. The ap- 
proach used in this study consists of case- 
history procedure accompanied by theoret- 
ical and analytical work in fire physics. 
Data are of two kinds. First are the 
weather, fuel, and inflammability conditions 
which existed at the time of a given fire. 
Second are the details and observations of 
fire behavior. 


AFPI ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1953. Pub- 
iished by American Forest Products In- 
dustries, 1816 N St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 8% x 11. 16 pages. This 
report details the major services performed 
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Professional and 
Business Services 




















Industrial Plants « Textile 
& Paper Mills « Location 
Studies « Approisals « 
Reports « Surveys 


J. €. SIRRINE COMPANY 
a wvi 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

















by American Forest Products Industries for 
forest industries, woodland owners, schools, 
the press, radio, and TV. A tree farm 
progress report for 36 states is included. 


RESEARCH NOTES, NOS. 46 TO 50. Pub- 
lished by Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Asheville, N.C. 8x 1014. These 
one and two-page papers cover the follow- 
ing topics: Trends in the Price of South- 
eastern Pine Pulpwood; Gum Yields of 
South Florida Slash Pine; A Comparison 
of Two Systems of Measuring Stocking 
of Loblolly Pine Seedlings; Grazing Long- 
leaf-Slash Pine Forests, and Site Index 
of the Major Pine Forest Types in the 
Southeast. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1953. Published 
by Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 8 x 
1044. 54 pages. This report discusses 
briefly the fields in which progress has 
been made in the last 30 years and indi- 
cates the problems and needs for a broad- 
ening program in the future. A detailed 
summary of active projects and plans for 
1954 is presented. Station publications 
issued in 1953 are listed. The booklet is 
divided into three main sections: forest 
protection, forest management, and forest 
economics. 


Manufacturers’ Publications 


Through the co-operation of manufacturers and 
suppliers, THe Paper INpustry /ists the follow- 
ing catalogues, bulletins and booklets, They may 
be obtained without cost or obligation, unless 
otherwise —< by writing direct to the manu- 
facturers. Please address requests on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


Electrostatic Neutralizer Bars. Herman H. 
Sticht Co., Inc., 27 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y.—A new 4-page bulletin on ‘“‘Magic Wand"’ 
electrostatic neutralizer bars discusses the fol- 
lowing topics: the critical problem of static 
electricity; the new, safe, low-cost solution; the 
Principle of the ‘‘Magic Wand"’ electrostatic 
neutralizer; what this electrostatic neutralizer 
does; its advantages, and typical applications. 


Condensation Control Charts. Insul-Mastic 
Corp. of America, 1141 Oliver Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa.—A 4-page- folder containing 
charts which claim to show the exact de- 
gree of protection from condensation which 
is afforded by Insul-Mastic Type D insula- 
tion is now available. One chart shows to 
what degree the surface temperature wil! 
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be raised after Type “D” insulation has been 
applied. Another chart shows the per cent 
of relative humidity above which condensa- 
tion will form on a bare surface at various 
surface and ambient temperatures. For com- 
parison the charts alsa show the increased 
percentage of relative humidity necessary 
before condensation will occur when the same 
surface is coated with % in. or % in. of 
this insulation, the surface and ambient tem- 
peratures being the same. 


Gear Motors. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N.Y.—The function, design and 
application of gear-motors are described in 
a new 16-page publication, GEA-1437H. 
The standard types of G-E “Tri-Clad” gear- 
motors with ratings from 1/6 to 200 hp. are 
described. Cutaway photographs show the 
relative position of the parts which are dis- 
tinctive to the design of each motor. Adapt- 
ability to low-speed jobs and adjustable- 
speed drives is explained, along with a 
description of gear-motor maintenance. The 
electrical types and characteristics, as well 
as special mechanical features of gear- 
motors, also are given. A table listing more 
than 200 gear-motor applications explains 
how to select the proper motor depending on 
use, load classification, and length of daily 
operation. 


Sulfate Digester Instrumentation. Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial 
Div., Station 64, Wayne & Windrim Aves., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.—2-page Instrumentation 
Data Sheet 29.1 describes various instru- 
ments particularly suitable for the measure- 
ment and control of sulfate digester variables. 
Included in the sheet are: an installation 
photograph; a drawing of a typical control 
system; and a discussion of available primary 
sensing and final control elements. 





Sodi Pentachlorophenat Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Organic Chemicals Div., 1700 
South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo.—“Santo- 
brite,” Monsanto’s sodium pentachlorophe- 


nate, as a highly effective water soluble pre- 


servative for water-base adhesives, is the 
subject of a 4-page revised bulletin, No. O-1, 
which describes the properties and function 
of “Santobrite”’ in the prevention of microbial 
decomposition of animal or vegetable adhesive 
compounds. It includes a table of typical 
use-concentrations with common organic ad- 
hesive materials, as well as instructions for 
applying and handling. 


Rotary Gravity Filter. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Station 64, Industrial Div., 
Wayne & Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
—2-Page Instrumentation Data Sheet 29.0-3 
describes instrumentation and uses of the 
Waco rotary gravity filter. The information 
in this sheet is of particular interest to those 
industries, such as the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, where large sewer affluents require 
an effective means of reducing stream pollu- 
tion and recovering valuable products. 


Truck Cranes. Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio—“The Thew-Lorain TL-10 Truck Crane 
at Work” is the title of an illustrated booklet 
showing on-the-job views of these 6-ton 
truck crane installations. Full page pictures, 
job data and information on the kind of new 
or used trucks used in each instance for 
mounting the TL-10’s are included. A variety 
of front end equipment is shown. 


MILL COGES 


We make a specialty of 
“Ready ressed” cogs 
which are READY TO 
RUN the moment driven 
and keyed. Write for cir- 
cular “Q” and instruction 
sheets free. 


The N. P. BOWSHER Co., South Bend, ind. 




















for chemical spraying, 
cooling, humidifying, dehydrating, 
and hundreds of other applications. 


You'll get the right nozzles quicker by call- 
ing Binks...manufacturers of one of the 
most complete nozzle selections ever pro- 
duced. 

You'll have a wide range of spray pat- 
terns, sizes, capacities from which to 
choose...with nozzles cast or machined 
from any standard or special corrosion- 
resistant metals. Send for comprehensive 
catalog. 


Binks Manufacturing Company 
3118-32 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
















MAIL COUPON NOW: 


Binks Manufacturing Co. 
3118-32 Carroll Ave. 
Chicago 12, MM. 


inks, send me your 
OK Oocsle Catalog... 
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Superintendent X had the Answer 


“We wouldn’t keep buying 
them if they didn’t work.” 
That is what superintendent X, 
who knew, recently told super- 
intendent Y still on the fence. 

They were talking about 
Midwest Auto-flex syphons, 
thousands of which are today 
in service because they hold 
their position and wear in- 
definitely. 

The spring and brace holds 


the end of the pipe at the 
proper distance from the bot- 
tom of the dryer. It cannot 
possibly take any other posi- 
tion—hence, proper water and 
air removal. 

The cantilever leverage ex- 
erted is lower than with bent 
pipe syphons, only 170% vs. 
354#. It clears instead of drag- 
ging on the journal and rapidly 
wearing out. 


Order a few and you'll order more. 
Performance as stated guaranteed. 


MIDWEST: FULTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 








& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
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WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 


NEW RAGS 
The following are quotations mills, 
f.0.b. New York: 


No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings 12.00 
New Unbleached Muslins. 14.50 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings.... 7.00 
No. 1 Percal - 6 





No. 3.25 
No. 7.25 
No. J 

Light Filannelettes 2 7.50 
GENES. ccccececces 3.75 4.00 


Blue Overalls....... coe OD 
Blue Cheviots.......... 6.2 
Canton Flannels, Bleached 11.00 


11.25 

Canton Fiannels, 
Unbleached ......... 11.00 11.25 
Osnaburg Cuttings....... 8.50 9.00 


Underwear Cuttings, 
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Sun Tan.........00% 6.75 to 7.00 

HD Sdaebecsceees 3.75 to 4.00 
Linen eee 

American ......5..- 7.25 to 7.50 

Dy éuntenencsate .00 to 14, 

GT evccvecesecace 13.00 to 14.00 


RAGS (Domestic) 
OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars per 
hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, follow: 


Roofing per ewt. 
ih? Racudaduaneeene 1.00 to 1.15 
Serer rere 80 to .85 
SF ' -60 to .65 

Twos and Blues— 
eee 2.25 to 2.50 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked .......... 2.00 to 2.25 
Miscellaneous ....... 1.65 to 1.85 

Whites, No. 1— 

MD seaccsdeced 3.75 to 4.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 3.25 to 3.50 

White, No. 2— 
re 2.75 to 3.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 2.25 to 2.50 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 


New Dark Cuttings........... 
New Mixed Cuttings......... e 
New Light Silesias........... 
Light Fiannelettes........... Nominal 


New Light Prints......... eee 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 
per ewt. 
No. 1 White Linens......... ° 
No. 2 White Linens......... e 
No. 3 White Linens........ ee 
No. 4 White Linens......... ° 
No, 1 White Cottons........ e 
No. 2 White Cottons..... eeee 
> 3 White Cottons...... 
lo 





and Blues.......... ° 
Linsey Garments............ ° 
Cottons........ eereses 
Old Shopperies........... oe 





ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 


Gunny No. 1— per cwt. 
POUND ccccccsecces 4.00 to 4.25 
Domestic .......+++ 4.25 to 4.50 

Wool Tares— 

— iuntevabaekeene 4.50 to 4.75 

ahs skhasibnns 4.75 to 5.00 

7 - Scrap * Bagging. 3.75 to 4.00 
Manila Rope— 

lo. 1 Jarge....... - 7.00 to 7.50 

Be. 2 GMll.cccccce 6.00 to 6.50 

Sisal Rope— 

0. ; = evecceve 6.00 to 6.25 
be¢e00% 5.50 to 5.75 


No. ° 
New Burlap C Cuttings.... 6.00 to 6.50 


Jute Threads— 
Foreign (Nom.)...... 6.00 to 6.25 
SUED cwecvesvade 6.25 to 6.50 
Strings— 
eh & TOacocees 5.00 to 5.25 
Ss Ff as 4.50 to 4.75 
Se ee 5.00 to 5.25 
BE ncsaccoseses 3.00 to 3.25 


WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 
Shavings— per ton 

Hard White Env. Cuts.115.00 to 125.00 

Hard White No. 1... 90.00 

Soft White, one-cut.. 75.00 

Soft White, No. 1... 55.00 

Coated Soft........ 40.00 

Fly Leaf No. 1..... 25.00 

Fly Leaf, Woody No. 1 25.00 

No. 2 Mixed Col. 

Woody 


S Sesses 
a 
a 
s 


Flat Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines, Repacked.. 22.00 to 
Mixed Books 16.0 


Ledger Stoc' 
No. 1 Whi 
No. 1 mized” (Colored) 3S. oo to 

Manilas— 

New Env. Cuttings... 
New Cuts, One-Cut— 
Extra Manilas.... 17.00 to 


Manila Tab Cards, Free 
of Ground Wood.... 70.00 


65.00 to 


to 
Colored Tab Cards... 45.00 to 50.00 
Kraft— 
New Envelope Cuttings 60.00 to 65.00 
Tripled Sorted No. 1 
100% eveceeees 40.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 oid Assorted. 27.50 to 32.50 
News— 
White Blank....... 55.00 to 60.00 
Overissue ......... 22.00~— 
No. 1 Folded....... 14.00— 
Old Corrugated Containers 16.00— 
New Jute Corrugated Cuts 23.00— 
Mill Wrappers........ 12.00— 
Box Board Chips...... 9.00— 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.... 8.00— 
CHEMICALS 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
Lump, ewt.........- 5.05— 
Ground, cwt......... 4.30— 
Powdered, cwt....... 5.10— 
Blane Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk, ton....100.00— 
~ Dry, barrels........105.00— 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, pone cco Cet 6h 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 
20-30 mesh (bags), Ib. 
~~ 100 mesh (bags), 
Sécbedeerecces SB 27.00— 
Be Mhennstcnes 23.00 to 23.50 
China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) tom... 10.50 to 16.00 
Domestic Coating 
Bulk (mine) ton.... 17.00 to 25.00 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton... 20.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt... 2.93— 
Gelatine (silicon), Ib... 1.25 to 1.85 


drums, 1b...33% to .34 


Glye. (C.P.) 
Li Ib. .15% to .16 


itharge, sted bbl. 
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Rosin (Gum)— New York, per 100 lbs. 
B cccccveceveesse 8.45— 
F. cabavesséeesece 8.45— 
OD cccidcaseesesee 8.45— 
WO cccccccsvccase 8.75— 

Rosin (Wood), carlots, 
F.0.B. South....... 4.75— 

Salt Cake— 


Dom. bulk (wks) ton. 20.50 to 23.00 


Imp. bulks on dock— 

(Atl. ports) 

(NOm.) cccccccecs 22.00— 
Soda Ash— 

Bulk (works) cwt. 1.45— 

Paper bags, cwt 1.75— 
Soda (Caustic)— 

Solid drums, ewt.... 3.85 to 4.50 

Ground and flake, 

drums, cwt.......... 4.25 to 5.00 
Sodium Silicate— 

60 deg. 55 gal. drums, 

(works) ecwt........ 1.60 to 1.70 

40 deg. 35 gal. drums, 

(works), cWt........ 1.35 to 1.40 
Starch— 

Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, 

CUE.  cccccccesecces 6.39— 

Pearl, barrels, 6.39— 


Paper (Sp.) bags, ewt. 6.39— 
Powdered, barrels, ewt. 6.60— 


Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, long ton 26.50 to 28.00 


5.00 to 28.00 
5.00 to 45.00 


Titanium Dioxide— 


Barium Pig, bbls., lb. .224%4 to -23 
Calcium Pig, bbis., 
WW. wccccccccceces 22% to 23 


Zine Sulphide, bbls., lb. 11.50 to 12.00 


WOOD PULP 


Quotations on domestic and Canadian 
wood pulp, dry 


freight allowances, follow: 
Bleached Sulphite......140.00— 
Bleached Sulphite, 

Canadian 


Unbleached Sulphite....120.00— 
Unbleached Sulphite, 


Kraft, Bleach., Southern. 142.50 to 150.00 
Kraft, Bleach., Canadian.145.00 to 150.00 
Kraft, Unbleached, 

Northern 


Stbaboooes 132.50— 
Kraft, Unbleached, 

eesenecese 95.00 to 105.00 
Kraft, Unbleached, 

ciaeeness 100.00 to 125.00 
Kraft, Semi-Bleached, 

nensheoeus 140.00— 
Sulphite Screenings... .. 72.50— 
Sulphate Screenings... .. 7.50— 

eecvcscee 82.50 to 87.50 


Quotations on imported wood pulp, dol- 
lars per short ton, on dock American 
Atlantic ports with varying freight allow- 
ances, follow: 


nish, freight allowed. 140.00— 
Unbleached Sulphite, 

Swedish .......-... 110.00 to 115.00 
Unbleached Sulphite, Fin- 

nish, freight allowed.120.00 to 125.00 
Kraft, Unbleached, Swed- 
ish, freight allowed. .105.00 to 110.00 

Unbleached, Fin- 


freight allowed.105.00 to 135.00 
leached, 
Swedish, on dock....142.50 to 145.00 
leached, 


ip 


PAPER 


} came are mill quotations New York 
‘ity 


Boards— 
Prices per ton, delivered, 10 tons or 
more: 
fo See 75.00— 
News vat lined chip... 87.50— 
Filled news........... 75.00— 
OS . Bsc cneseses 80.00— 


White vat lined chip. .125. 
Chip tube and can stock. 100.00— 
Single manila lined chip. 140. 
Single jute lined chip. .125.00— 


BPs ccccccccce 117.50 to 122.50 
White patent coated: 
BD cccsccccesces 60. 
. .. Benes 162.50— 
BOE ccccccccscecs 165.00— 
Book Paper— 


Machine coated, two sides 

70 Ib. No. 2 enamel, 25x 4 cases $17.25 
38-500, trimmed 4 sides. Carloads $16.30 
45 lb. enamel, 25x38-500, 4 cases $13.05 
trimmed 4 sides Carloads $12.10 
Uneoated 


55 Ib. No. 2 offset, 25x38 4 cases $14.80 
500, trimmed 4 sides.... Carloads $13.85 





50 Ib. A Grade English 
Finish, 25x38-500, un- 4 cases $14.05 
WHEE cc cccccesescce Carloads $13.10 
20 Ib. envelope, 17x22-500, 
untrimmed .........++ Carloads $12.40 
16 lb. tablet, 
17x22-500 ......0000- Carloads $11.35 
Rag Content Bond— 
Extra 100% rag.... 70.45— 
100% . 
75% rag 
50% rag 
25% rag.......-- 31.75— 
Rag Content Ledger— 
Extra 100% rag 72.65— 
100% fag.....++++ 63.90— 
85% TAZ. c.seeeee 52.50— 
T59Q FOB... cccces 49.40— 
50% frag.....+++- 40.20— 
25% FAZ..ceceeee 33.00— 
Sulphite Bond— 
Air dry bond 
(Watermarked) ... 19.00— 
No. 1 bond (M.F. 
watermarked) - 15.00— 
No. 2 bond (M.F. 
watermarked) - 14.00— 
Plain bond (M.F. 
unwatermarked) - 14.00— 
Sulphite Ledger— 
No. 1, M.F. watermarked..... -. 20.50 
No. 2, M.F. watermarked....... 19.50 
Plain, M.F. unwatermarked...... 19.00 
News— per ton 
Rolls, Standard 
(Contract) ...... 125.00 to 126.00 
Rolls (Spot)........ (Nom: 
eedecccocecs 8.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— per rear 
White No. 1........ 1.75— 
White No. 2........ 35— 
Bleached Anti-Tarnish 2.20— 
BPE cccccccccce .00— 
Anti-Tarnish Kraft 1.65— 
Manila ....c0.ee0e .00— 
Napkins, semi-crepe 
(12% Ib. to M shts.) 
Bresccecoece J 
, full and 
embossed (12% Ib. to 
Mshts.) per cs..... 90— 
Toilet, 
(M shts.) per es. 9.35— 
Toilet, U 
(M shts.) per cs. 7.90— 
Towels— per case 
Bleached ........ -- 6.80— 
Unbleached ........ 5.90— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— per ewt. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND PRINTERS 
RECOMMEND THE 





auceameler 


Vane 





% TRADEMARK 


bsorption Tester 








@ TO OBTAIN A NUMERICAL RATING OF ABSORPTION 
INTO PAPER AND PAPER BOARD. 

@ TO TEST PLAIN OR COLORED STOCK, 

© TO GET SURE RESULTS QUICKLY 


HILLSIDE LABORATORY 


25 HOWARD AVENUE 


HILLSIDE, ILLINOIS 
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™ Sandy Mill 


CREED 


To keep informed on the problems 


of paper and pulp making; 
and 


problems... 


To engineer, develop and 
produce constantly better 
equipment to meet thos 
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Che SANDY HILL 
lron & Brass Works 


Hudson Falls, N. Y. 




















LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS 


The introduction of LUBRIPLATE Lubri- 
cants established a new high standard 
for industrial lubrication. Now, a re- 
cently patented improvement in the 
production of LUBRIPLATE results in 
even greater lubrication efficiency. Under 
today’s operating costs, reduction of 
down time, less parts wear and replace- 
ments, as well as lower power consump- 
tion, far outweigh any differential in the 
initial cost of LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Write 
-for your free copy of the new and en- 
larged LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK—a most 
valuable treatise on modern lubrication! 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
Fiske ee Refining Co. 
Newark 5, N. J. * Toledo 5, Ohio 
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When writing them, 





please mention The PAPER 


Index to Advertisers 


INDUSTRY. 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue-and Engineering Handbook 
at your mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 








A.C.F, Industries, Inc., Valve Div...... 
Advertising Council, Ince... 
Albany Felt Company... a 
Amercoat Corporation... 
American Cyanamid Co... = 
Antara Chemicals Div., General Dye- 
stuff Corp............. ve ee 
Appleton Machine Co., "The 
Appleton Wire Works, Inc.. 
Appleton Wood Products Co............. 
Appleton Woolen Mills. 
Armour and Company... _ 
Armstrong Machine Works. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Askania Regulator Company 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 
Aurora Pump Company 





Babcock & Wilcox Co., Tubular 
Products Division 
Bagley & Sewall Co., The. 
Bailey Meter Co. 
Barco Manufacturing Co. 
Bauer Bros. Co., The 
Beloit Iron Works 
Binks Manufacturing Co.. 
Bird Machine Company......... 
Black-Clawson Co., The....... 
Bowsher Co., The N. P. 


Cameron Machine Co. 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
Classified Advertising ; 
Clinton Foods Inc. 

Cochrane Chemical Co.. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cuno Engineering Corp. . 
Curlator Corporation 


DeZurik Shower Company 

Dietert Co., Harry W. 

Draper Brothers Company 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I......... 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation 
Ebasco Services, Inc.. wee 
Edgar Brothers Company 

English China Clays Sales Corp... 


Fabri-Valve Co. of America... 

Falk Corporation, The... SPT 

Federal Fawick eo ott 

Fisher Governor Co... 

Fiske Brothers Refining Co., ” Lubri- 
plate Division 

Fritz Publications, Inc... 





418, 


Garlock Packing Co., The... 
General Chemical Division, “Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation... 


. 418 


417 


: 370 


407 


. 346 


331 


421 


367 


_ 421 


336 
419 


. 398 


404 
360 


409 


358 


General Dyestuff Corporation. 
Gilbert & Nash Company... 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co... ; 


Gessea & Kates Co... 373 
Griswold and Johns... 400 
Hanchett Manufacturing Co... 415 
Hercules Powder Company... 356 
Hillside Laboratory... . 423 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E.. 350 


Hubinger Company, The... 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company... 409 


Humphrey Elevator Company...... 413 
Huyck & Sons, F. C........ 340 
Improved Machinery, Inc.. niuss’ $55 


Industrial Cypress Lumber Co. 
Industrial Engr. Equipment Co. 


Jackson & Church Company.. 2nd Cover 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The... 

Jenssen Company Inc, G. D. 409 
Johnson Corporation, The.......... 351 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 339 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 

Kamyr, Inc... ; 

Kelco Company................ 361 
Kewanee-Ross Corporation 335 


Kidder Press Company... 


Ladish Co.—Tri-Clover Division... 343 
Langston Co., Samuel M...... 
Layne & Bowler, Inc............. 
Leeds & Northrup Company. 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co... 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The 416 
Link-Belt Company... eaccie 342 
Lockport Felt Company... 
Lodding Engineering Corp........ 
Lubriplate Div., Fiske Brothers Re- 
fining Company... 424 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. “4th Cover 


3rd Cover 


Manhattan Rubber Division... 

Midvale Company, The............ 
Midwest-Fulton Machine Co., The... 422 
Modern Engraving & Machine Co. 


Moore & Company, Samuel... 371 
Morden Machines Company... 337 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. 

Murray Mfg. Co., D. J............ 396 
Nash Engineering Co., The....... ne 


National Aluminate Corp...... Ist Cover 
National Aniline Div., Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation... 


National Safety Council. 408 
National Starch Products, Inc... . 334 
Naylor Pipe Company... canal 

Newcomb-Detroit Co....... 404 


(Continued on lads par 
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Nichols Engr. & Research Corp... 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 

& Dye Corporation... 
Norton Company. 





Oakite Products, Inc... ie rae 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co... 
Oliver United Filters, Inc... 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co....... 

Overly’s Inc. 









Si Seen ae 
Paper and Pulp’ Mill Catalogue... 425 





Paper Industry, The... . 418 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F.............. 426 
Photovolt Corporation................. ae 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co......... 422 
Powell Valves aon S04 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The... 362 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc... 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P........... 419 
Red-Ray Mfg. Cow, Tin. n.ceccccccnnnee 417 
Ronningen-Petter Company... 415 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O........ 





Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works... 423 
Shenango-Penn Mold Company._._ 
Shuler & Benninghofen..___ 
Sicrine Company, J. E._—____.. 
SKF Industries, Inc 
Ga Seen 
Solvay Process Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation... 
Southeastern Cylinder Engraving Co. 418 


344 





Stadler, Hurter & Company... 418 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E..........-.._ 341 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... . 345 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co... 404 
Stein, Hall & Company... 
Sticht Co., Inc., Herman H......... 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co... 375 
Sutherland Refiner Corp... 
Swenson Evaporator Company... 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co... 
Testing Machines, Inc... 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. —< 
Titanium Pigment Corporation... 348 
Tri-Clover Division—Ladish Co... 343 
Turner Halsey Company... . 338 


Ultra Plating Corporation... 
U.S.A.—Treasury Dept... 


Valley Iron Works Company... 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. Ti... 


Waterbury & Sons Co., Ho... 419 
Waterbury Felt Co., The... 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co... 
Whiting Corporation... 
oie a 


Williams-Gray Company... 

Wisconsin Wire Works... 409 
Wolferz Alloy Equipment, E. C.........406 
Worthington Corporation......352 
Yarnall-Waring Company... 349 


Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Company, The : akon 








Professional & Business Services Section 


Sirrine Company, J. E.......------. 421 
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A fend i? 


inthe NEW 1953-54 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 














ON MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, CHEMICALS 


(2) Sources of Supplies . . . 





3 
BOOKS 
IN ONE: 


&} Vital Facts of the Industry .. . 


MANUFACTURERS CATALOGUE SECTION . . . contains pages and 
catalogue inserts, giving exact and complete data by manufacturers 
regarding their products as they apply to the industry . . . 


BUYERS SERVICE SECTION . . . is a comprehensive list of more than 
4000 products used in the industry, giving a description of their 
application and the names of manufacturers — 170 pages! . . . 


ENGINEERING HANDBOOK .. . is an authoritative compilation of 
engineering facts of the industry; and provides quick information for 
the paper and pulp mill executive — 138 pages ond more of data, 
formulas, graphs, charts, and tables. 


a: Se Bw es 


Peper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and The PAPER INDUSTRY are published by 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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PERKINS ten-roll 74” Web Supercalender. All rolls in Timken anti-friction bear- 
ings. Forced feed oil lubrication to all bearings, with oil pumps. Foxboro air- 


pressure system. Motor lift for separating rolls. PERKINS CALENDERS are noted 


throughout the industry for remarkable endurance. ... They are running steadily, 


even under the most severe operating conditions, with utmost in power economy. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Judge Layne 


by the industries it serves 


Our sincere apologies to the many other 
leading industries space prevents including. 


For information on any 
question that relates to Layne & Bowler, Inc. 


ground water development, : . . 
write I , Memphis 8, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Layne Associate Companies Throughout the World 





Nater Wells ¢ Vertical Turbine Pumps ¢ Water Treatment 


EXCLUSIVE PRECISION- CHINED GUID 
4 


eliminate chatter 





gthen service life 





IN LUNKENHEIMER 


IRON BODY GATE VALVES 


Gate valve chatter — the sound of wasteful, acceler- 

ated wear — is eliminated by Lunkenheimer’s unique 

method of manufacturing Iron Body Gate Valves. Not 

only are the guide channels in the disc accurately 

machined, but the guides in the body as well. These 

precision-machined guides hold the disc firmly in 

line — prevent pressure from forcing the disc against 

the opposite seat. Result: no clatter, no chatter, and 

much longer valve life. The complete Lunkenheimer 

Iron Body Gate Valve line includes 3% Nickel Iron 

Gate Valves (Fig. 1578N-4) designed especially for 

mildly corrosive service in the oil, paper, and chemical 

processing industries. They have 18-8 Mo (Type 316) 

Stainless Steel and Monel Trim to protect the seating 

faces. All Lunkenheimer Iron Body Gate Valves fea- 

ture solid discs without pockets that might trap 

FIG. 1430 congealing substances in the line. They also have 

i tithe Witads Miia ' handy swing-bolts and shelves that make 

Also Available in repacking easy — are ideal for service in the 

—_ prec gt chemical, petroleum, and pulp processing 
Screwed and Flanged Types fields. 

Fig. 1578N-4 ik 


3% Nickel Iron with 


18-8 Mo (Type 316) Stainless Steel Trim LUNKENHEIMER 


WRITE FOR Circular 564, describing — 

the complete Lunkenheimer Iron Body 2s | 
Gate Valve line. Address: The Lun- ! P 

kenheimer Co., Box 360C, Cincinnati ® 
14,Ohio, or phone your Lunkenheimer is QUALITY 





IRON e STEEL e BRONZE 


LW WN NHEIMER 


THE ONE IN VALVES 








